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I NDIA, together wuh Ceylov, strctchc<> two thousand miles from the Him'ilajris 
southwards into the ocean , and Us extreme width, measured across its northtin 
Si* boundarj', is nineteen hundred miles. It is as large as I!uropc less Utissii I'lijsically 
it dnides itself into three parts (t) the llim^ilajas, “tlic abode of snow,' ns the name 
means, where arc the treasures of the ram, and the bracing mountain air, formitu; a 
double mountain wali against the north; {2) the Kivtr PJnins, with the IJr.iJminputra 
in the cast, the Indus in the west, and the might) Gangc*, “Moilicr Ganga ’ adored 
b> the people, across the centre; <3) the thrcc*sidcd table land of the Deccan, separated 
from the n\tr plains by the Vindii)a mountains, with the l.astcrn ami Western GhAls 
running along either coast and meeting at Cape Comorin Tims thu \ast countr) ib 
natural!) isolated, with the sea on either side, the HimMajan range scimitar like across 
the north, its spurs in the cast making a natural wall, and the Sukum.in range along 
the Indus in the west, forming a boundar)' cqwall) secure 
I Of this \ast triangle of earth the population i> two hundred and forty milhons. 

' As to its Ethnolog) and Languages we find 

1 I. The E\niY MoN•AI<^A^ Racj s. divided into three great groups, the Thibcto* 
llurmans. the Kohrians, and the Drasidians. 

{n) The TiilUETO-BURM \NS occupy *thc Him.ila)as, and include many mountain 
tribes akin in 'feature and in tongue to the Chinese 

{d) The KoeaKIANS, supposed to have come in through the moiint.im '’passes, arc 
now scattered on the rugged mountains, in the wide jungles and pathless forests, 
scattered remains of a primitive population, fierce, black, undersized, muscular, with no 
written literature — their only monuments stone slabs, flints, and mounds Of these the 
chief tribes are the SoniiMs, and the K bauds They were called b) tiicir conquerors 
D)asus “foes,’ and Dosas "slaves” ’'j 

(c) The DrwidivNS, who also came through the mount.iin passes, forced their 
way on in a compact phalanx; till the) found a secure and permanent resting place 
in the south 'llicy attained a high state of civilisation long before the Ar)an invasion 
Their chief languages, polished and cultivated, arc the Tclugu— melodious as Italian — 
the Tamil, rich in its literature, the Canarese, and the Mala)nlam 

II The ARYVNs "nobles," as the word means, the wide-spread Indo-European race, 
whose western branch extends over Greece, Rome, Germany, and England Tliev' in 
turn, entered India by the tiortli-wcst passes, speaking tlie stately Sanscrit, driving the 
inferior hordes before them, and finding a permanent home m the great River Plains 
The very name of their greilt works, the Vedas, links them on with ourselves , — Ved.n, olSn, 

I Xidtre, utt and Jc/idoin They soon asserted their suprciwic) over the earlier peoples, 
as Brahmans and as Rajputs llic) established Caste, and gave to the East tJictuo giant 
religious sj stems of Bnhnnnisni and Buddhism Thefr I ingingcs were the Sanscrit and 
Pah, with tlieir branches, Panjabi, Sindhi, Hindi, Bengali, M.nrhatti and Sinhalese 

(a) Panjabi la spoken by the Sikhs, who occupy the northern basin of the Indus, 
and who were among the first Aryan settlers 
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U)) Svidhi la spoken m the lower \alle} of the Indus 

(f) Hindi, which in its purest form closely resembles the pirent Sanscrit and is 
written in the Nagari character, is spoken m \anous dialects in the North-West Provinces 
(tf) Bengali is spoken in the lower valley of the Ganges 

(f) Marhatti prevails •chiefly in the Bombay Presidency This Hindu race showed 
its natue bravery in the seventeenth century, by overthrowing the Jlolnminednn * 
power It. was from the Marhittis and the Sikhs is Hindus nnd not from the 
Mohammedans that we won India 

(/) IS derived from the /Vr/z was thsdariguage of Mngadha in.North 

India _ It was used by the Buddhists and Jims fol their sacred books and it travelled 
with Buddhism to Ceylon - ' - 

The Gpeeks invaded India 327 BC under Alexander the. Great, but left no i 
permanent settlement Jiehind though the influence of the Greek type of sculpture long I 
survived in Indian art - I 


ScVTHic influences and a Scythic era also mark the annaU of India from 57 
downwards and some of the Rajput tribes are traced back to them 

III The next wave of conquest was, that of the Mohammedans who entered 
India^ in >the eleventh century and made successive conquests Thev brought with 
them their native Arabic, and Arabic inscnptions adorn the magnificent mosques 
halls palaces and tombs which they raised chiefly in the seventeenth century Half 
the mesent Mohammedan population m India is Musalman m race 
The religions of India may be classified as follows 

I BPAHMANlSvr the religion of the Aryans which found its earliest exposition 
m the hymns of the Vedas and its development in the institutes of Manu Originally 
It was monotheistic The Rig Veda usually placed J400 years BC consists of a 
senes of hymns addressed to bnght friendly gods dc as literally the, shining ones 
great powers of nature, the father heaven mother earth the ^encompassing sly 
Br^ma the creator has no separate existence in Ihese hymns Vishnu the preserver 
IS but slightly known and Siva the destroyer appears as Rudra the god of tempests 
prayer was called Brahma and he who offered it Brahman Alcauy in 
the Vedas sacrifices are enjoined the man sacrifice and the great horse sacrifice of 
SIX hundred animals that was substituted for it And thus by degrees sprang up tile 
tour grMt CASTES (i) the Brahmans, or priests, (2) the Kshaslrtas or warriors now 
called Rajputs, (3) the Vats^as or husbandmen and beneath these (4) the senile 
class or Sndras the slaves of black descent After a long struggle between the 
pncstly and warrior castes the former prevailed and estibhshed their supremacy as 
me makersvof Sanscrit literature and the priests and teichers of the people The 
Hrahmans life was one of discipline. Study occupied liis early years then jnarriage 
and family hfe next seclusion and devotion and lastly mendicacy, ^asceticism and 
absorption Throughout life he practised stnet abstinence recognising the transitory 
vanity of human hfe What is theworld' says a Brahman sage It-i'. even as the 
bough of a tree on which a bird rests for a mght and in the morning flics away 
sell culture self restraint was the ideal life Hence amId^t all the changes of hiMory 
tne Hrahman in India refined m features tall and slim has calmly ruled 

Brahmanism in its growth and spread slnkingly illustrates the teachings of Holy 
^enpture regarding the gradual lapse of man from a pure and simple faith from tlie 
Knowicd,^t of God into idolatry and superstition Knowing God they glorified Hjm 
d L I became vam in their imaginations and their foolish licart was 

oarkened. Brahma the creator became a mere abstract name, \ishnu the preserver 
recewed ten incarnations (Avatars) Kama and Kmhna being the chief and btva the 
reproducer became the embodiment of wrath and lust -The most pro- 
incni uoctrmc of philosophical Brahmanism became the transmigration of souls ending 
with abso^uon mto the Supreme Being 

h-^tl now the religion in a d«ndcd form of one third of the human race, 

' son of India whence it lias long been exiled Its founder was Gauflma 

j ^ I nnce of ihc Sakyan clan born BC 623 a hundred miles north of Bcnare-^ 
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After hi* and manrj'-d life lie rcnrcd, wlen thi'iv *ear< o'd to a ca\e n*ir 

Gaja m th-* I'atna and tli * cp'xfi m I n life i* cil!c«l "huGrcit Kenuiciaticn 

instead ff findm {jca-t. m 1 1-* faitn' an! clu nn h- r».avh-ii a dll's o 

tldpiir, ja^'^cd thfou h a cunfli<.t with th |>iacr-* cf darko'*' , an! inicr^td witli 
new lig! t a''(! 1 mwicd e, to le h-ncif r*h 1 n * a-» lliid!!it "*!te I nltj^l ten d Till's 
C'a u kne vn a^ that of “11% I nli'Utcnm-nt N<» w la l>c^an to lat and preacli a 
net lift ff loit. and htnln'-^H am n • n cn c» nden nir ' ta^te p’lKlalitim/ the iqiiahti 
of nan and ‘fttin/ Ixfcrc Jhm Aif ha ic ct-s’sati n p * <f cMsttt cc. hut cf 
and “orrot, a* their final jfa!' He lK».an tin | uh!a tcachin/ at the i •«- « f thirtj- 
siK a"*! forf)r»> jeir* Ic hbourtJ. Iln lact wordf t ere, “Worlc f^il >our o wi 'a’\a- 
tion with UHi^jcnce, Ic^p^nur mind u,>on m> tcacluni , all tlin^i clian'*t, but thi'i 
changes not I dmirc to depart , I dcaiiV Nir\ Ina the eternal rc^t ” 

The •cdettf Gautama Um!dh\* ^u-c-cc-t win the itwth wliali Im titcachjn,* afurtied 
aiz (c) the rnefthrot of caite th** eqiraljtj of Sudra »l juct and hoi), with llrahman 
(f) tla hw rf Karma le conscience or rc*j>on<iLiliu tint what a nan sow< lie nuai 
reap , (c) the law of justice and of kmdnti*, ind (</) Nirvina the ces<ati( n of il! causes of 
*orro\ to be. attained bj the jractice of virtue The date of liis death n lie 543 
Ituddhism was i rnissiotnrv religion and it spread as a | « ■'l>el throu'’h India 
Its Constantine was A oha jjrand an of Chanflra Gupta am! Kin ’ uf Mi, Indi (I t. 250) 
whose edicts in V di iti<ctijiii<ins indicate the Immamtj and htndiKss of the teachm ' 
which the sjstcm prnmu!,,ale<l IIic son of \«fl.a l>ctitnc Iluddlu't ims'U nir) to 
Cc>lan and the system spfea*! all over Imlia as tlie Io(ks md Cues if eirl) 
lluddlusni indicate Hut it birroicd iittich from Itrahinanisni rnnirl) tin. doctrine li 
transmigntif n the practice of asceticism and On rccivniti ti i f a prtestl) « rdcr 
UeliM rf Huddha were chcriditd md a<l<»rtd anil shniits bmU ovir them Inn, is if 
the saint himstif aecre inultiplici! md became objects if m r*hm Hut in process of 
time Ilralmnnism in India triumpbcd ivcr its rival Huddlirsru lacked » personal Ciod 
It avas a form of atheism, it faded t«* rexo, ni/t the doctrines of hum in sin and if 
cxpiatirn by sacrifice and litre tlic Unbmins bid tbc adianta, t ind in tune npimcd 
their influence and their supremac> H) the tenth etntiir> rf the Christim cri lim! 
vttwsTsv asaa vn Indn an vxv\cv\ teh„vnn bnvhn,* \\s bmic^ba i\nbc\ anv\ C-v^lon an C.hvnv 
and Hiirmali. It has since ek** enerated into an elaborate Ritualism akin to Romanisni 
with the image f f Ihiddlu for the crucifix the K‘ddess if mere) fir the \ irp,"’ a 
shaven robed and celibate prie-sthoiel altar and b, hts the rosar) and penance monks 
and nuns purgatory in its senes of liclls prayers for the dead and in fliibct a pOjH. 

HI HimjUISM is the modern development in India of tlic religion of the Ilrahnnns 
modifictl by Huddhist teaching And here again we find only degeneracy from the 
I pnmitivc Standards Tlic Tlnhmans themselves have in many parts ilt^encntcd and 
are^corpulcnt jielf indul/cnt, intmoral worldly minded men Ciste in all its tyranny 
prevails "W oman is imfrturcd in ignorance and iloomcd to slavery Mamed when a 
child if the child husband dies slie is a widow for lift doomed to drudgery and 
neglect The temples ire adorned vvuli*rtvoUittp and obscene sculptures and frcscccs 
The images of idol itry ire hideous the cbjects of adoration countless \isHMi\ls\i 
or the worship of \ islinu the ]>re-scr\er and bis many incarnations and SaiMsw or 
the worship of Siva the destroyer form in the present day the very Iicart and 
sowl cf Hmtkusnv The old vdolatry of sen>enlH trees and stones borroweil perhap 
from the non Aryan tribes lias been adopted into the system and tbc I inga bedaubed 
with red ochre H the popular idol Hie Piiratias are the writings tint form the basis 
of modern Hinduism, anil they disclose I Italhc worship m all its loathsomeness The 
chief daily ceremony in all temples after washing and dressmgl the idol and burning 
lights and incense before it consists m ofienng it f< od of some I ind — boiled nee 
grain sweetmeats fruits — and decorating it with flowers The smallest village has its 
own peculiar symbols of worship rough idols and mere blocks of stone or wood con 
sccratcd to local deities by patches of red |>aint 

IV MoiiaMMI DVMsai appeared in India first about the elcvcntli century and 
gained a permanent footing by th'' conquests of the Moqiils In the scvcntecntli century 
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m.ll.on. 13i.t ,t .3 a rd.i..on not of love but .ntcrnnrr) 

the Indim Moliammcdins ire of ^ f ^ _ n,ost „-irt Moiiammcdan^ * 

^^.th Hmdus Butchers cooks and JI mdus S//S or tailors arc 

these occupations being unlawful religiously for the nm ' or 

■“ '’T'vsrjxr'. .^11? sS 

d.seiscd »n<! dccrcpd -.nimak , they hy ercit .tr«, on the ““‘j;!;' ,,„„g“„h.ch 

of souls and mil sweep the scat on nhich they would s P jistmctivc 

they would walk lest they should ^tl " ^ “re Mount 

feature IS saint worship and their most important holy p PS 

Abu in tlTe west and I’arasnath m the cast V n^,„bay where they 

VI The PArslb are of Persian origin and arc settled cl iflly m uo > 

have become wealthy and prosperous bem" called Ormard is 

the four elements' fire air earth and water .j, ' “tb» most rigid sense 

with them not self CMstcnt but derived and they are . jbe,f scriptures 

of the term They wear a peculiar head dress socak LnS 

are the Zendavesta their tongue is akin to Arabic ^ from tim- to tmie 

To this brief epitom- of the races Iansu-‘S« S the lorTO 

have taken root in India tliere rcinam to be coasts and th- 

GUESC and ^^C^CU in the sixteenth century J J establish nent of her 

settlements and conquests of BritaI'* consummating -,nnuiation and her pro 
direct rule over one iJuudred and u.gM> s.x m,U|Ous »f ‘['= PTS," “sTdc by IkIu 
M torutc over feudatory sttlcb numbormg fifty four “Jt H°”„„„,e„anced but 

w.thBnt.sli conquest ClirlSTUN Missions have advanced at ‘“.“"ju, ,„to the 

after yards protected and encouraged carols the tru ^ imidst th“ teeming 
cities and villages of the land unfurling the banner of education 

populations and bringing m its tram the civilisin" an etill remains much to 

science and inventions Britain has done much for India insufficient food 

be done Forty millions of our fellow subjects go throug ponulation and 

The food supply must be adjusted by equal land laws to the gro ° ,Pjj[.^rable taxa 
Government expenses must be brought down to the leve Chnstiamty and 

tion Two hundred millions are the votaries of a » , . . ^\otnen as 

Education hand n hand must accomplish their work of enlightenment lor 
well as for men throughout the land 

The ord^r of places in this work follows the route myself 

Point de Galle and end ng with Bombay 1 am indebted to / -ivliich I 

who have given their impressions to the world for descriptions I owe more 

unable to visit For the general subject there are no wri era . , . and to 

than to Dr jAMtb FErcussON the great authority ^ rttmrrg have been of 

Dr W W HUNTrr India s ablest statistician Dr ° of detail and 

invaluable service to me they stand pre eminent miKe lor ,,al of ROPER 

largeness breadth and magnanim.ty of judgment. The ™'“'>'=/"""cLlon I an. 
LETIiriDor Esq has aUu been helpM » , " ‘L"', T er.nrS I bcU futber 

spcciallj Indebted to J W Ru\s DAMDS Isq the Hibbert Le the Dntish 

to acknowledge the assistance rendered m b> RlCllAl D .,„d Dr RosT of 

Museum Library Glopge LOCII Esq of the ^''‘L * _ n I have prefixed 

the India Office At the suggest on of Sir J RlSDOV ^ 

this short IXTPODUCTION on Indian Ethnoli^ Languages and li. g 
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rOsiTION ANIJ ASI'tCr OJ lUL ISLA^D — GALLC AND COLOMBO — NLWERA LLLIA 
AND rLDLO-TALL\-G\H A — ADAMS TLAK AND KANDV — TIIL BO TREE — TIIE 
RUINLD ClTitS, ANURAJAFURA AND POLLONARUA — CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
ISLAND. 

^LYLON in shape and position hangs like a pear from the south-east 
coast of the Indian Peninsula The isthmus called Adam’s Bridge 
forms as it Mere the stalk connecting the island with the continent; the 'name 
Adam's Bridge arising from the Mohammedan legend that on his expulsion 
from Paradise Adam passed by this singular causeway into Ceylon The 
isthmus connects Ramisseram with Manaar, and is cut in one place only by 
a channel called the Paumbam Passage, through which vessels drawing 
ten feet may pass; -but larger ships and steamers to and from- Madras 
and Bombay must go all the way round Ceylon. The northern portion, 
answering to the thin part of the pear, is one vast forest — interminable 
jungle — dotted sparsely with specks of yellow green cultivation, but con; 
taining the ruins of the two ancient capitals, and on the east coast, the 
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port of Trmcomalce The letter half of the .shncl sttells out in the 
Kand\an provinces into n miss of gneiss and granite mountains ^\lt 
margin of rich and luxuriant lower land and here we find the best scenery 
and the chief centres of modern enterprise Almost in the middle ol ti 
island IS the capital Kindj connected by nilway with Colombo on t 
west const and at the southwest corner is tfic incicnt ind well kno\ 
port of ciU Point de Gille , 

To the seitriined eye of the \ojagcr across the hot Indian Ocean ir 
the east or west Ceylon unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur unsur 

passed by any land It enjoys two 
monsoons in the year and the 
abundant supply of moisture thus 
alTordccI clothes it ivith perpetual 
green Its slopes are enamelle 
with verdure flowers of got 
gcous hues deck its plains palms 
of all descriptions abound climbing 
plants rooted m the rocks hang 
down m huge festoons and tr^ 
dip their foliage into the sea »y 
the Brahmans the island was calle 
Lanka the resplendent » by the 
Buddhists a pearl upon the brow 
of India by the Chinese the 
island of jewels by the Gree s 
the land of the hyacinth and the 
ruby It has with reason been 
regarded as the country whither 
the ships of Solomon came for 
gold and silver ivory and apes 
and peacocks (T Kings x ii '’’’) 
and the almug trees and precious 
stones in abundance from Ophir 
are the most obvious productions 
of Ceylon The very terms by wh ch these things are designat^ m 
the Hebrew Bible are identical Sir J E Tennent tells us with the Tamil 
names by which some of them are stiU called Table contributes to t o 
charm attaching to Ceylon The tale of Sinbad m the Arxbiin Ntgi^ 
runs that in the Indian Ocean near a mountainous island of loadstone t e 
' ships fell asunder and nails and everything of iron fiew to the loadsti^e 
•s and hence native boats are put together without the use of iron nails The 
spicy breezes of poetry moreover though hardly in keeping with act 
because the cinnamon gives forth its odour only when crushed yet bear 
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witnes'? to the <;amc fascinating charm belonging to the island, and Milton 
has immortalised them in his great epic where he says : 

“To lho>e who sail , 

Utjond the Ca|>e of Hope, and now are piit ^ 

* Monmbic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

5abean odours from the spicj' shore 
Of Arab) the blest” , 

Ceylon' Is a little smaller than Ireland, and Its population now is two 
millions and a half. They arc mainly of two races, the Tamils, of black 
complexion and slight-limhcd, ac- 
tive and wiry, a mixed Dravidian 
race from South India, and the 
Singalese. The Singalesc, again, 
are of two types, the Kandyan 
type or highlanders, of robust , ' ^ 

frame, hairy chest, open counten- j 

ance, yellow brown tint, and the ^ ^ ^ F ' 

coast Singalese, effeminate-look- 111 '* 

ing, tvith little beard and long 
hair rolled into a lump at the 

back of the head and fastened by v 

a tortoiseshell comb. The Tamils 

of the north are in religion Brah- ^ 

mans, the Singalese of the south J 

are Buddhists Buddhism was 

brought hither from India fully two 

centuries b c. Its sacred books in *' 'I 

Pali, written on 0/^s, t e. Palmyra ? 

palm leaves, are called the 

suries, or collections, viz. ■ i, Rules 

of the Order ; 2, Doctrine ; 3, Sup- singalese womev of the coast 

plementary matter. Its temples are 

called Dcigabas. A dagoba — from d/ta/u, a relic, and gabbkan, a shrine — is 
properly a monument raised to preserve one 'of the relics of GautSma 
Buddha Fragments of his bones, locks of his hair, are inclosed in masses of*, 
masonry; a dome of brickwork resting on a square elevated platform covers 
the shrine, and is surmounted by a tee or pinnacle The oldest of these 
shrines is that raised by King Tissa, bc 200, over the collar-bone of ‘Buddha 
The Dagoba of Anurajapura, built b c 89, was four hundred /eet high — forty 
feet higher than St Paul's Besides Buddhism in the south, and Brahmanism 
chiefly in the north, there is Mohammedanism among the Moormen, who , 
are in the main of Persian origin Romanism, planted by the Portuguese, ' 
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took its complexion from Buddhism, and in its rites conformed to the 
heathen customs of the people ; indeed, the churches at Jaffna, in the north, 
were fitted up as theatres. The Parawas, or fishermen class, were the first 
I to embrace Christianity. 

The Djpawansa, “ island history,” and the Mahawansa, " great historj',"*^ 
/contain the Chronicles of Ceylon They tell us that for'four hundred years, 
from the seventh to the eleventh century, the incursions and exploits of the 
Malabars harassed the island. What tended to civilise — as the huge reservoirs 

called “ consecrated lakes " to 
water the paddy or rice lands still 
bear witness — was introduced b) 
the northern rulers ; and all that 
contributed to debase is traceable 
•• ^ Malabars. The reign of 
Prakrama Bahu, A D 1150, stands 
' out prominently as a time of pros- 

perity and advance. Religion and 
agriculture went hand in hand, 

‘ tanks were construc- 

J called “seas of Prakram,” 

I '■ security of life and property Mas 

' ^ established, so that a girl decked 1 

^ island in safety. But it came to 

< pass that in the >ear 1505 ships I 

^ from Porfugai arritnfd at' Jaffna 

and Colombo. The Portuguese 
— 1 by degrees gained a footing along 

the coast, and they held territorj’ j 
^ / there for a hundred and forty { 




>ears. In 1602 the Dutch began 
' come, and hy degrees over- 

„ threw and supplanted the Portu- 

KOORM^N JH«fcEM ^ . 

guese, occupying Oalle in 1640 
Theirs was a military tenure, and lasted also one hundred and forty years 
•In 1796 their settlements were in turn ceded to the British, who have 
borne rule ever since, and in 1815 won by conquest the Kandyan provinces 
Nearing Galle, but still some miles from land, we met several of the 
curiously constructed “double canoes" which the Singalese fishermen use. 
They are from twenty to thirty feet long, only twenty indies wide, three 
feet m depth, indttding the washboard, svliich is sewn to the gunw.Tle, and 
arc hollowed out of a single stem The most striking feature about tliein 
IS the balance-log, a solid buoyant outrigger the same length as the lioat, 
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and like a second canoe, fixed l?y two long curved bamboo poles projecting 
eighteen feet from one side and carrj'ing a high sail hoisted on two poles. 
This outrigger is always kept to windward when sailing, the canoes having 
prows at both ends, jind being steered with short flat paddles. In these 
•boats the fishermen can sail ten knots an hour, and the)* venture out twenty 
miles to sea. 

Conveyed from the steamer across* the harbour within the old Dutch ram- 
parts, the traveller soon< finds himself in Galle, besieged by hawkers (chiefly 
Moormen) of precious stones, tortoiseshell, ebony, stuffs, and fancy work in 
wood and gold ; but ridding himself of these he will gladly enjoy a stroll 
along the ramparts and by the lighthouse, and a drive to the Cinnamon 
Gardens and Wakwella. The cinnamon laurel grou's*'to the height^of six 
or eight feet, and is not barked before the ninth year. Peeling the bark 
begins in ^lay and lasts till November, but ,thc gardens ‘about ^ Galle and. 
Colombo planted by the Dutch afe in melancholy decay, and the beautiful 
shrubs are growing wild, the 'cinnamon 'trade having long ago passed to 
other lands through the monopoly of the Dutch. WakwcHa Bungalow is 
a lovely spot commanding a fine view of the inland mountains and forest^ 
The roads thither are'of a rich red colour, owing to the iron ore or brick-- 
like rock called Lnicnte, and arc draped on cither side with lovely flowering 
creepers and shaded with rich foliage. 

As wc returned wc stopped at the foot of a wooded hill, to visit a 
I Buddhist temple, apparently modern and but lately decorated in a very gaudy 
fashion. The paintings represented scenes m the history " of kings and 
others, ‘Within was a gigantic figure of Buddha, with Images of Siva and 
Vishnu on cither side. The Buddhist priests wore bright yellow garments 
hung on their dark lanky forms The usual worship consists mainly in 
the offering of flowere and fruits. 

The railway from Galle to Colombo not being yet complete, we drove 
in ‘her Majesty’s mail — a wretched conveyance shockingly horsed — along 
the.^lovely road' of seventy miles which skirts the shore. It is an avenue 
of .stately palms with a rich undergrowth of tropical trees and gorgeous 
orchids. Away on the right are the mountains, away to the left glitters 
the blue sea ; the beach is fringed with verdure, and at the headlands 
the ripples kiss the overhanging leaves The tides about Ceylon are very 
slight, the water falling only thirty inches. The white cottages of the 
natives, each with its garden of cocoa-nuts, nestle in the groves, and the 
fishermen’s canoes skim along the sea. The natives whom we pass look 
clean and picturesque, but their mouths are invariably discoloured with betel 
chewing. The leaves of the betel vine together with Hme and the sliced 
nuts of the areca-palm form a tonic, which from time immemorial it has 
been the national habit to chew, and the mixture imparts a blood like colour 
to the mouth. The betel is an intoxicating kind of pepper, and with the 
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Singalese answers to the opium of the Chinese, and to the tobacco of 
other nations, but it is not considered so injurious. 



The cocoa-nut trees about the 'dwellings of the natives along this road 
are countless ; and they have a saying that the cocoa-nut, like the magpie 
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and robin, will only flourish within the sound of the human voice. Like the 
Palmyra palm in the north of Ceylon, the cocoa-nut in the south yields most 
of the necessaries of life. Its fruit furnishes food, its shell drinking vessels, 
its juice palm wine and sugar, its stem materials for building, its leaves roofs, 
’ matting, baskets, 'and paper. The number of these trees in the island is 
estimated to be t^\'enty millions. The natives climb them with great agility, 
partly with the help of bamboo ladders, and oftener with the help of a 
short band of cocoa-nut. fibre between the feet or round the loins. 

The city of Colombo, whose population now numbers one hundred and 
twenty thousand, presents but 
few* features of interest to the 
tourist. It extends about four 
miles along the coast and two 
miles inland, and is divided, like 
most Indian cities, into the black, 
or native town, and the Euro- 
pean quarter. The buildings in 
the latter are chiefly of Dutch 
origin— as the fort, the belfry and 
clock tower, the barracks, and 
the Wolfendahl Church. The 
old name Kalambu was altered 
by the Portuguese to Colombo 
in honour of Columbus. Here 
one sees the Singalese chiefly 
as servants, the Parsees as mer- 

I chants, the Tamils as labourers, 
the Moors as retail dealers. 

The heat at mid-day is most 
oppressive, but the drive along 
the Galle Face by the sea at 
sunset is cool and refreshing. A 
favourite resort, seven miles south 
by railway, is Mount Lavinia, on 
the sea, once a Governor’s house, now a hotel, near -which is a * mag- 
nificent banyan tree. In Colombo there are two cathedrals, one Roman 
Catholic, the other English ; and in the street of’ the dealers in rice is 
a grotesquely-ornamented Hindoo temple. In Colombo the ra-w coffee 
brought from the plantations undergoes the process of curing at several 
mills for the purpose. Here may be seen, first, the drying of the beans ; 
secondly, the removal of the skin by passing the beans under rollers ; thirdly, 
the picUng out of* the bad berries, done by women and children; fourthly, 
the distribution of the different sizes by means of sieves ; fifthly, the process 
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of packing m huge barrels for exportation Tamil women are largely em 
ployed m these establishments and present a neat healthy and happy 
appearance We found the new Museum in the midst of the Cinnamon 
gardens well worth a visit Besides the natural and manufactured products 
of the island there are here several interesting archaeological remains brought 
from the ruined cities and ^in particular a magnificent stone lion The 
drive round the lake is lovefy and several miles in extent but the moist 
heat was like a perpetual Turkish bath 

The distance from Colombo inland to Kandy is seventy five miles and 
the railway winds its way among the mountains through scenery combining 
Alpine grandeur with tropical luxuriance A huge isolated hill called the 
Bible Rock from its resemblance to a Bible open upon a cushion stands 
out conspicuously in the distance on the right The line winds and curves 
round Beetling cliffs ^nd overhanging precipices draped with luxuriant 
creepers Coolies le labourers (chiefly Tamils) are conveyed in gangs of not 
less than six at reduced rates upon the certificate from their importer or 
estate manager and children under font feet in height are charged half fare 
The journey occupies four hours and a half A branch line leads to Gam 
pola which IS the station for Newera Elba Gampola the last of the native 
capitals was fifty years ago the cradle and is still the gateway of the 
great coffee plantations Though the plant had before been brought to 
Ceylon the Portuguese and Dutch did little or nothing for its cultivation 
and It was not until 1825 that by the removal of the heavy duty the plant 
rose to importance among the products of the island Now all round 
Gampola for miles the hills are covered with coffee plantations The leaves 
are bright and smooth like the laurel but darker the flowers are white 
and of sweet odour 'the berries are crimson like cherries It is calculated 
that two hundred thousand natives (chiefly Tamils) are employed on the 
plantations which co\er over one hundred thousand acres 

A coach runs dailj from Gampola winding up the mountains through 
PussiiaAva %aUey of flowers to Ramboddie in four hours and the views 
ar^ majestic and charming In the magnificent glen of Ramboddie we 
reach a barrier of mountains seemingly impassable Waterfalls on every hand 
come tumbling over precipices and roaring through deep ravines mantled 
with palms and orchids yellow gamboge trees and white flowered daturas 
From tins point the road climbs the inoimmn goige m terraces cut m many 
places out of the rock Woiigh a wild forest to the height of six thousand 
feet and from the summit of the pass a view of Newera Ellia is ob- 
tained At this height the coflee plantations give place to those of tea 
lately introduced and found to grow well at this altitude Several acres 
of forest have been cleared for tea plantations From this point you 
rapfUly descend into the far famed valley of Newera Ella and taking up 
your quarters at one of the homely and comfortable lodging houses after 
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the heat of Colombo and the railway, you now feel cold enougii to be 
glad of a fire. 

Ke\veh.\ Eulia. the Buxtojt of Ceylon, its great sanatorium, whither the 
jaded European, overdone with the heat of Galle or Colombo, resorts for 
refreshment and rest, is a wide-spreading valley ^reen and grassy, watered 
by crystal streams, high up among the mountains at the foot of Pedro-talla- 
galla, the highest mountain in Ceylon. ! lere one seems to get into ^ England 
again ; English-looking cottages, with gardens full of Englfsh llowers, frujftrces, 
and vegetables ; oaks and firs, green fields and hedges, robins '^nd -black- 
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birds, bracing breezes* and 'crisp, frosty nights. The temperature ^ranges from 
36® to 81°, and its average at noon is only 62- 'in the shade, 'fhfc roads 
are good, the walks varied, and *the mountains qn every .side invite to a 
^sturdy climb. ■ . ^ i . 

A well-kept bridle-path cut through the* forest in zigzags leads to 
the. summit of Pedro-thlla-galla, which is eight thousand three hundred 
and ' forty, feet above the sea, tor’ nine ‘hundred -and forty feet higher 
than AdamV Peak. Here one .sbon, gets into the lonely jungle, jwhere 
in the ' early morning nature teems ■with life and motion, nqd the air is 
melodious with the voice of birds. \Vc started at* 6 a.mJ' and reached the 



top of the mountain in two "hours and a half At the height of about 
seven thousand five hundred feet we came upon a large antlered elk 
quietly grazing he gave a deep bark and scampered off The Ce}lon 
elk IS a large animal four feet high of a dark brown colour rough mane 
heavy antlers and bodj five feet long Almost to the summit there is 



brushwood and the rhododendrons 
were in full bloom The morning V *\j 

was beautifull) fine, arid the prospect h \V 

way most extensive and delightful j 
The sui was visible in the distance } i 
towards the west and south Adim;. I 
Peak to the west the hills of Kandj * * /’* ' 

to the north and those of Uadulla , 

to the cast Irom New cm Llln to Dadull^ the road dtsccndb three 
thousand feet in fort} miles and commands splendid views No scene m 
nature can be more peaceful and lovcl) than the vallc) of the I at u i 
Ov i At I Ih the river force-s its way through a wiUl ravine in a senes ol 

falls There arc no laU> pro{K.r!} sjeaking in Ceylon but from these 

mountain rinies. one sees what look like laktis the immense links re ics 







of a former civilisation, formed by means of* artificial dams drawn across 
valleys shut in by hills, and making sheets of water six, eight, or ten miles 
long, by two or three wide. ' .The embankments are from sixty to seventy 

• feet hfgh, and two hundred feet broad at the base ; they consist of earthwork, 
Taced in.some cases with stone. The design of these immense reservoirs was 
to supply water for* the- paddy lands in the districts lying -north of the 

• mountains. l£\ery'village northwards was provided with a tank, and cap&ls 

conveyed the water to. the fields. They date from the seventh century 
downwards, ' *• 

Descending from Pedro-talia-^lla, I came upon the track of a wild 
elephant.* The jungle was freshly trodden down, soil disturbed,-‘and trees 
uproo.ted. It • is an Eastern .saying that the last word can never .be 
■ •said about an elephant. When the British first came elephants w^e 
'Tuimerbus, but now they are rare. Very few Ceylon elephants have tusks 
They are smaller than the African ; twice the circumference of. the foot 

• gives the animal’s beighf,* which is usually eight or nine feet. They, are 
, v^aid to. live seventy years, and it is a trite saying, “A dead elephant 

is never scen.”^ The ‘elephant has marvellous facility in ascending and 
d^escending mountains, j;he joints of the hind legs bending inwards, and 
enabling them to kneel ‘like a man, and in this posture to slide *down^' 
the fore legs being kepf straight out. At the approach of the whfte 
1 wan they retire ; they possess defective sight, but powerful scent. * 
story is told of a wild elephant at Goa which had^ got loose in the 
fnarket-place, and was destroying all before it, ’but recognising in the crowd 
the child of a woman who had been in the habit of feeding him when 
passing her shop, he took it up in his trunk and carried it safely home 
Elephants have been exported from Ceylon fb* India ever since the First 
Punic War. Of late their numbers "have been* considerably reduced They 
•cannot lift the head above the level of the shoulder, and they’ show 
. timidity*' and shyness at the sight of man. They Jike the mountains and , 

, the' shady thickets. They go in herds, jind a "solitary; elephant is usually* | 
j a thief ^ 

1“ • The ‘famous Adam's Peak may' be ascended either from’-Newera ElHa 
, .or the Maskeliyxt side, where the climb is "comparatively easy, or from 
Ratnapura, on the south side, which is reached by coach from Colombo. 
The rocky cone which forms its sumrnit is climbed with the help of .chains j 
fastened in the rock. A fearful ladder, forty feet high, lands us on the top, ^ 

I where is a small temple, and beneath a sheltered space beside is the Sri | 

^ pacia, or footprint, a natural indentation in the rock, artificially made to 
I assume the shape of a man’s left .foot, five feet long by two and a half 
I broad. The Brahmans call it the footstep of Siva, the Buddhists that of ) 

1 Buddha, tlie Chinese that of Fo, /*<*. Buddha, and aftenvarcls the MohJm- j 
I medans called it the footprint of Adam.* Adam, it was fabled, w-hen driven j 
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from Par-rd.se took refuge .n Ceylon and spent years of 
tain before his re union with Eve on Mount Arafath near j „;.s of 

the name Adams Peak Between Adams Peak and the I”""' 
precious stones have been found indeed this is t e ^ 

they are sought— sapphires amethysts topazes rubies ^ j „1, 

the city of rubies and the sands of the rivers still 
small particles of tiny gems Lapidaries use it to po is ^ 

The cats eye a green translucent quartz ui specially pp 
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the Smgalcse The precarious occupation of B"" 'J 
earned on at Saffragam The chief polishers and sellers of gem 


The tourist in these mountain districts is almost sure to fin 
he doc not iiant in the form of Iccchc iihose presence s f,.,, 

hi the chill feeling of the creature hanging hen ilj on the 
and distended The) are about an inch m length and <■"'> “"'j /h'’ , 

an inch in thickness but the) saell into more than tiiice I at u 
The) make their iia) throngh the finest stocking The) hie 
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pools but in rank and damp herbage In moving tlicj plant one extremity 
on the ground and ad\ance b) aemicircular strides You ma) often sec 
them hanging like tassels round the anUcs of the palanquin bearers and 
dogs and horses are tormented by them Crocodiles too arc occasional!) 
^een across ones path in dr) aveatlier, when the tanks are low making 
their wa) in search of water The) are ver^ tenacious of life indeed it is 
almost impossible to kill them 



situated little city of about ten thousand inhabitants in a nest of hills itself 
fifteen hundred feet abo\e the sea and the thickl) wooded hills around it 
are full) two thousand feet high At the foot of its mam street which slopes 
down a lull is a long artificial lake made m 1S07 b) the then King of 
Kand) and this sheet of water adds much to the loveliness of the scene 
Here for centuries the Kand)’an kings lived secure as if in their mountain 
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fastnesses; but upon the conquest of 

a road was constructed through the mountains t n.^av sends two 

still presents wonders of engineering skill and now a radi 5_^ 
trains daily to and from Colombo m a four hours J > 

is delightful and the scenery charming. F™"* larmrs of Bifddhism, 

wards, the place has been distinguished as the '’“‘'V-artem 

the Temple of the 
Dalada, the shrine 
of Buddha’s tooth, 
round »which the 
Buddhist hierarchy 
■ gather. .This, with 
the adjoining palace, 
is the most interest- 
ing building in Cey- 
lon. There 15 an oc- 
tagonal -stone edifice 
of two stories, in 
the upper part “ 
which is an Oriental 

BDDuhisT TEMfLc, — - .* library, containing 

several valuable Pah manuscripts, and the Buddhist scriptmes’ w^ 
wood and sumptuously bound. A balcony runs outside, „ 

of Kandy were wont in former times to appear before the people, 
witness performances on the green below. 

The relic of the left ^j^^tooth of Gautama Buddha, here sa 
be enshrined, has a curious historj-. Rescued from his funeral P 
15 c. 543 , it was preserved for eight 
centuries at Dantapura in South India, 
and brought to Ceylon \.i> The 

Malabars afterwards captured it, and 
took it back to India, but the great 
Prakrama recovered it The Portuguese 

missionaries got possession of it m the 

sixteenth century, carried it away to Goa, u <;,nfr^lese reduced 

and after refusing a large ransom offered for it by the -pile 

it to powder and destroyed it at Goa in the presence of witnesse^ 
account of this destruction of the tooth is most circun another 

guese records Nevertheless, the Buddhist pnes s a v P Portu- 

tooth, which they affirmed to Fe the teal re ic, t die'^shrine wW' 

guese being a counterfeit, “"'I “f, „„w treasured with such 
great pomp and ceremonial This is tiie re 
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cnre and rc\erence It is probably not a human tooth at all being, 
as those who have seen it afHrni, much too large (tuo inches long) 
ever to have belonged to man When the British got possession of it in 
1S15 there was great excitement the relic being regarded as a sort of 
'national palladium They allowed it however, to be restored to its shrine amid 
great festiviti^ The sanctuarj m which it reposes is a small chamber, 
without a ray of light in which the air is stifling, hot and heavy with the 
perfume of flowers, situated m the inmost recesses of the temple The 
frames of the doors of this chamber are mlaid with carved ivor), and on a 
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massive silver table three feet si\ inches high stands the bell shaped shrine 
jewelled and hung round vvath chains and consisting of sik cases the largest 
five feet high, formed of silver gilt inlaid with ruble's the others similarly 
wrought but diminishing in size gradually until on removing the innermost 
one about one foot m height, a golden lotus is disclosed on which reposes 
the sacred relic In front of the silver altar is a table upon which worshippers 
deposit their gifts 

The hills round Kandj command charming views of the cit> and the 
outljing district Gregory s Drive is a new road that winds up the hill 
above the miniature lake with bungalows looking out on lovelj scenery. 
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ind 1 path through the opposite woods called Lad^ Hortons Walk leads 
up to a point commanding a panoramic view of the Vale of Dumbera and 
the Knuckles range of hills the river RIahauelii ganga (lowing rapidly belon 
The Peridcnia Botanical garden covering one hundred and fifty acres is about^ 
three miles from the town and is rich in all varieties of palms and other 
j tropical plants A fine avenue of mdianibbcr trees leads to a noble group 
of palms thcpalmjra the talipat thcarcca the dale palm the cocoa nut and 
so on — a huge Kew Palm House m the open air with a *river overhung 
with bamboos flowing through The sacred Bo iicc of the Smgalesc to which 
they as Buddhists att ich symbolically the same importance as (Christians do 
to the Cross is found close to every dagoba Buddha himself is said to 
I have made frequent allusions to the growth of this tree as an emblem of 
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the rapid propagation of his faith It differs from the banyan by sending 
down no roots from its branches but its heart shaped leaves are attache 
to the stein by so slender a stalk that they appear to be ever m motion 
I and thus like the leaves of the aspen of which the cross was thought to be 
made whose leaves are said to tremble in recollection of the crucifi'tion 
those of the Bo tree are supposed by the Buddhists to tremble in remem 
brance of the sacred scene of which they were the witnesses It was wine 
reclining under the shade of this tree at Biidh Gaya in RIagadlia or Bi 
I that Gautama received Buddhahood The first Bo tree in Ceylon is said 
I to have been sent by Asoka kmg of Magadha a branch from the parent 
tree at Uruwela bc 245 and to have been planted at the old capital 
Anurajapura It is still pointed out as the oldest tree m the world and is 
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said to be the parent-tree from which all other Bo trees in the island have 
been propagated A wall is now* built round it, and a flight of stone steps 
leads to the sacred enclosure. Pilgrims come to visit it from China, and even 
from Japan The solitar>' column on the right marks the place where Elala, 
*a Malabar invader, who reigned with justice and moderation, fell (nc. i6o) 
It was erected by his rival in admiration of liis braverj', and it is still 
regarded witli veneration Among the nciglibouring ruins is a beautifully 
carv'cd stone of great antiquity, now forming a doorstep, and representing 
the lotus flower in the centre, a procession of wild animals on the outside, 
and in the intermediate circle the hanza^ or sacred goose, an object of 
veneration formerly in all parts of India. 

Pollonarua and Aniirajapura, the two ancient and long ruined capitals 
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j of Ccjlon, he to the nortli east and north of Kandy The tourist starts by 
I the road to Trincomalee as far as Matale, sixteen miles, near which (three 
I miles off) IS a cave temple, called the Ahi JViIiare, curiously built, amid | 
loose and tumbled masses of rock. The place is specially interesting as the 
j spot where, as the Mahawanso sajs, the books of Buddhism were first com 
I piled, and its precepts reduced to wnting. The statement runs “ The wise , 
monks of former dajs handed down the text of the Three Pitakas by word ^ 
j of mouth But seeing the destruction of 'men, the monks of this time 1 
I assembled, and, that the Faith might last, wrote them m books.” Leaving 
I Matale, wc make our way through Nalande (fourteen miles) to Dambulla 
j (fifteen milts), where is one of the oldest rock temples in Cejlon The rock is 
I five Jiundrcd feet high, and is visible from afar The temple is reached by j 
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hewn steps, and upon climbing these Ave_^ behold a noble gateway adorned 
with carvings. The building was know'n as “the cave of the golden rock, 
darkness being the characteristic of the interior of all Duddhist temples. 
Indeed, the word Wihara or Vihara, notv denoting any Buddhist temple or^ 
monaster^', literally signifies “a residence." In the forest stretching south of 
Dambulla there stands a colossal statue of Buddha carved in a mass of rock. 
It is upw-ards of fifty feet high, and reminds one of the Dalbutz of Japan- 
It would appear that in early times this statue was roofed over, It is 
called the Aukana Wihara 

The road leads on through jungle hy the great tank of Topare to 
Poi LONARUA, or Pulastipura, where are the ruins of a city built by the famous 
King Prakrama Bahu, which continued to be the capital of the Kandyan 
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monarchs till the fourteenth century. The remains are extensive and 
interesting, displaying beauty of design and excellence of execution, t 
forest abounds with them, but perhaps the most striking is the Jayatawana 
rama, a huge Buddhist temple, containing, between two octagonal toivers 
forming the main entrance, a statue of Buddha, fifty feet high, forme 
of brick covered with polished.‘^f//««rt;« or cement. The. side view gives a 
good idea of the elaborate carving and extensive range of this building 

Another still more ,cynous* building’ at Pulastipura is the Gal-wihara, a 
rock temple, .which has in front" four nchly chrved columns, a raised altar, 
with a statue of Buddha seated, a statue of Buddha standing, and a 
of the same famous saint reclining— forty five feet in length— the attitude o 
his attaining Nirvana 




North of Matale about sixty mile:* is another and still more ancient 
ruined city called Anlp\j\iuk\. According to the narrative of the Maha* 
wanso this city nas founded four hundred jears lie. When King Asoka 
sent his son Mahinda to introduce Buddhism to Cejlon, the reigning 
monarch was Tissa (250-230 uc) who received him with fa\our and 
espoused the new religion. He built the famous temple called the 7 hupa- 
rama Dagoba, of bell-shaped outline, the most elegant in Ceylon, which 
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Still rises sixty-three feet the ground, and stands on a platform fifty 

yards square, with three rows -of monolith ^pillars twenty six feet high, one 
hundred and fifty in all He erected it as a sdirlne for the right collar- 
bone of Buddha The pillars arc supposed to represent and answer to the 
stone rail surrounding the topes in Indian ‘They w*ere probably, connected with 
each other by beams of -wood and fram’es of canvas covered with paintings. 
Paintings, as distinct from sculptures, are characteristic of Ccjlon temples. 

A precipitous rocky hill, a thousand feet high, eight miles to the east, 
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connected with the city by a long street, was chosen as an 
for another huge temple 'of brick, under which was depos.ted •'>™*er 
of Buddha— a hair which grew on a mole between his eyebrows. Ke„ g 
this hill, the hill of Mihintale, a visitor to it thus writes: “ “ '’'“I ° r„rn, ' 
hill, the three peaks of which, each now surmounted by a dagoba, 
so striking an object from the central trunk road which 
side, that the famous missionary Malunda spent most of his a e y 
Here, on the precipitous -western side of the hill, under a large ma 
granite rock, at a spot which, completely shut out from the wor , a or 
magnificent view of the plains below, he had his study hollowed ’ ‘ 
steps cut in the rock over which alone it could be reached. The gr 
effectually protects the cave from the heat of the sun, in whose warm ^ 
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the valley below lies basking; not a sound reaches it rom le P' ’ 
a far-reaching forest, then full of busy homesteads ; there is on > * 

hum of insects which never ceases, and the ^ forget 

tretb t\hich cling to the sides of the precipice. I sha no 
the day ^\hcn I first entered that lonely,, cpol, and qme ‘ 
simple and jet so beautiful, where more than two thousan > • ‘ 

great teacher of Ceylon had sat and thought and worked , i 

of his peaceful and useful life. On that hill he aftcnv.in s < ' *,^rencc 

ashes still rest under the dagoba, which is the principal object ° , 

and care of the, few monks who still reside in the Malimtac ‘ ^^^Hcd 

The sntiarc of the entire citv of Anurajapura, including tan 'S, 


The square of the. entire city of Anurajapura, 

' r«dll,um, l,y T. W. My* Soctrty f>r l-i-xnoline Ckri.n 



c/rA'/sr/^uv/Tv. 


in about b c. 48, by Queen Anula, and each side is said to have been sixteen 
miles long. The entire distance from Anurajapura to Colombo by way of 
Kandy is one hundred and sixty miles. 

Conjectures have been eagerly made concerning traces of Christianity 
in Ceylon in the early centuries ; but if in those days there were any 
Christians in Ceylon, tliey must have been sojourners only from among the 
Syrian Christians on the toromandel coast- " Its light appears,” says Sir 
]. E. Tcnnent, *“to have been transiently kindled, and to have speedily 
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I become extinguished.” Cosmas, \ d 535, speaks of Christi ans he re, with 
j a priest and deacon ordained in Persia These were probably Nestorians. 

I The two* Mohammedan travellers of the ninth century, whose narratives 

have been translated, are silent as to the existence of any form of 

Christianity, and Marco Polo, a.d 1290, declares that the inhabitants 
were idolaters. ^The Portuguese in the sixteenth century brought with 

them Romanism, and Xavier was invited m 1544 to come to Jaffna, but 

though many were baptized, he has recorded his disappointment at the 
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inward ’unsoundness of* all he had outwardly achieved Many natives, both 
in the north and in the. sbuth, became Roman Catholics ; but, in the charps 
officially brought against, the ‘Jesuits, it was alleged p be doubtful whetli^ 
by affecting idolatry, and tolerating it amongst their proselytes, ^ < 

not themselves* become converts to Hinduism rather than made^ Hinps 
converts to Christianity. They assumed the character of Brahmins o a 
superior caste, and even composed a pretended Veda They conducted images 
of the Virgin in triumphal procession, imitated from the orgies of Juggernp 

Among their most distinguished 
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preachers has been Joseph Vaz 
(died at Kandy, 1711). who added 
to the Church thirty thousand 
converts from the heathen. 0 
Dutch on their coming estab- 
lished the Reformed Church ot 
Holland as the religion of the 
colony, and the first Presbyterian 
clergyman began his tninistra- 

tionrin 164.. In .658; they 

issued a proclamation forbidding 
the presence of Roman Cathoic 
priests ; and finding this tp p* > 
they issued another fobbidding 
them to administer baP*'®;"’ 
They pulled down and broke 
the Romanist images, and n 
Jaffna took possession of tne 
churches. But. in spite of an 
this severity, Romanism kept i 
ground, and the Dutch mission- 
aries did not succeed 
standing the thousands of bmp 
lesc once enrolled as co"verts. 
the discipline of the Dutch 
bytcrians is now almost extm 


- - bytcnans is now ^ 

among the natives Baptism with registration wms, in fact, rcgarc et a 
government qualification, a badge of cjvil rights, and submitted to as s ^ 
Children were brought in crow’ds, and the ceremony was j 
arranging tlum in rows and sprinkling their faces with water as tnc 
trator walked along. Cases arc on record where the parent, liMUg ’^-45(4.^011 
Colombo, borrowed an infant in the town, and had It baptized .am 
in the name of the child who was at home Since the Briti''h ^ 

this coercive policy has ceased, and the Gospel has been preac ic 
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Christian spirit In 1816 Ceylon mas made an arduleaconry under the 
see of Calcutta It mas made a bishopric 11I ^8^.5 Protestant missions 
set on foot by the American board m i8t6, .hate been iinmterriiptcdly 
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tfficient Up\\ards of six hundred students have been under instruction 
from time to time in the Amencan seminar} at Batticotta , and of these 
more than half have openly professed Chnstianit} and all ha\e been more 
or less imbued \\ith its spirit The majonty are filling situations of credit 
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and responsibility m the island The Wesleyans also have been and are 
still extensivelj at •work avith churches colleges and schools in North and 
South Cejlon and the Baptists have useful missions at Ratnapura at 
the foot of Adam s Peak and among the pilgrims thither at Colombo ^ I 
and at Kandy Lastly the Church Missionary Societ) has been successful 
m several stations though of late years unfortunate hindrances have sprung 
up through Ritualistic tendencies and claims of the newlj appointed bishop 
Out of the taxes levied upon the native population the sum of twehe 
thousand pounds is annually paid by the government in support of this 
episcopate and other religious establishments in the island The Kandy 
Collegiate School educates a large number of bojs and young men Ne\er 
theless Brahmanism has still a strong hold upon the Tamils of the north 
and Buddhism iMth its flower offering and devil ivorship is still \igorous ^ 
among the Singalese Books too m favour of Buddhism with extracts from 
English writers who extol its early literature arc published and circulated 
Evangelical Christianity is however gaining ground and the present census 
will probably show the number of Protestants to be upwards of seventy 
thousand A scheme of disendoiMUcnt is proposed to take effect m fve 
years 
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^1MX)V is Imkccl on to India not only 
S-' a natural, isthmus or chain of alternate 
Islands and sandbanks, and politically by a 
government under the'Vame crown of Britain, 
but by a continual transfer of population to. 
and from the mainland The Tamils, who are 
the chief work people on the coffee plantations 
^of ‘Ceylon, come from the Madras Presidency, 
and they do not generally ‘‘settle permanently ' 
inuhe Island There is a continual stream of | 
comers and goers, dnd there are six ports on 
the western coast of Ce>lon, to and froth which.* 
vessels run fo the Coromandel Coast, as the \ 
eastern side ‘of Southern India is called. * 
Of these six ports the chief are Pesalai and 
Vankalai in the north, and Colombo oh the 
W'cst. In 1874,’ *for example, there arrived in 
twenty-five thousand 'of these Indian coolies, 
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mil ihi. ikp'irturLS miinbi.ri.il lliou 'A it c'cotlus lUv i>s , 

ilm KUhunnu of tlic crop m ihc.sltimtr m wlnth \m. cro sal from 
to Tuticonn (one Inimlral ^nd fifl> milcs)i tlicrc vtri- ibont 
I milk men, i\onien mil cluUlrtn on iKnril rLtiirnin;j to liuy tniiye 
Mm> of tliun crouilal the ihck nil niKhb nnd m , 

i\css from iln snilors nml Imntmcn secmal patient nni! h^, >t icnr t - 
I lie noi^c nml jibbennK ns the lK>ni-; con\e)inK them from shore sunrmci 
'round the stemier \\ is nmusin^ nnd nlmost dunfeniii^' I here j-* cer 
no hek of talk, no tnciturnitj nmonj; them After i „ 

\Ne found cur \csscl nnehored off the (lit snnd> const of Imln a 
miles fi'oin shore "1 he sienmer could not be brought nenrer on n 
of the shnllous nnd though the sen Vns cnlm the bilious of n henvj ' 
clnsed encli other o\er the snndbnnks uith n loni; 1 17> siveei» lownris 
hml A fleet of heu) nntivc snil bonts enme out to tnl c llie . 

nshore nnd mm fourtureil bont nfier pnssinjj llnre Islnnd ue renc ei 
Imdin;; stn^e of 1 iiticonn m in hour Tuticorin u ns once celebrntcU u r 
peirl fisherj nnd is now n toun rising in impornnce ns the tewinns o ^ 
South Imlinn Uailun> It is the mnin port of the Oistrict of 
district ulnch together uiih the Nntiee Stnte of Invnncort f 

southern pnrt of Indin Cnpe Comonn itself is uithin 
Irnvnncore but linneiellj occupies two thirds of the brtndth of ^ j 
msuln These two provinces nrt sepnrntcd b> the range of uestern 
uhich run north nnd south along the western const rising to tie 
of seven thousand feet .and arc the highest mountains to be f'i' . 
till we come to tlic lirmMnjns Tinncvellj la about the si^e o 
shire nnd has a population of n million nnd n half Northwnr » 

country is well cultivated nnd, of n green ferule aspect pndd) "lO ^ 
tending for miles on cither side the mlway but southwards there stre 
a vast sand) plain of a fiery red colour dotted over by groves o 
majestic Talmjra palms Whde all around is parclitd and and t ii 
strikes Its roots forty feet below the surface gathers up the 
daily gives forth quantities of sap called toddy which is 
eartlien vessels attached to the tree and is largely manufactured m o 
The Shanar labourer climbs thirty or forty trees seventy feet ug 
I every day to collect tlie sap The Hindus call the Palmyra t u- 
life, and dedicate it to Ganesh It gives three quarts of tod y 
1 its wood is hard and durable and its leaves thalcli the native houses^ 

' woven into mats and baskets or smoothed by pressure t *bey 
books and parchments In a word the Palmyra palm m South n 
well as m the north east of Ceylon supplies shelter furniture oo 
oi! and fuel for the people with forage for their cattle an utens 
their farms * , 

It IS an interesting fact that Tinnevelly and Travancore more 






other part of India, have been brought under tlie influence of Christianity, 
and this from the earliest times. The Christians of St. Thomas, as they 
are called, early in the third centurj', it ms supposed, occupied portions of 
the Coromandel Coast on the east, and of the Malabar Coast on the west. 
Indeed, the Syrian Churches here claim to have spning from the preaching 
of the Apostlt; ThOtpas himself ; however this may be, a Syriac ms. oJ 
the Bible, brought from this district, now at Cambridge, Is said to date from 
the eighth century'. And in modern times Christian missions have been 
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I more successful here than anywhere else in India. Travaacore, unlike 
I TinnevcUy, is a mountainous country’’ full of diversified scene^^^ In its 
n orthern pa rt, the MalayAlam lant^ingc is spoken. The view from the Reak 
o f Agasty a. seven thousand feet high, which is usually ascended from 
; Trivanderum, is said to be the finest in Southern India. As op the_eas t 
the Palmyra, so o n, the we st of these mountains the Cnynp-nnt palm 
t fiQUjishes. Here there is quite a nest of missions. The population of 
Travancore numbers upwards of Uvo millions, of whom one-fifth is Christian. 
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mnterial conclition."»-/l'ravancore is perhaps one of the best governed and 
most enlightened nati\e states in India. North of it, on the west coast, 
is Cochin, near to whicli is the old ‘l-Icbrcw colony known as “the 
Black jews of Malabar." Their religious knowledge is much narrower than 
that of the “White Jew's," who have been settled tliere since the destruction 
of Jerusalem. T*lie Black Jews are supposed to have come thither upon 
the conquest of the Ten Tribes, and perhaps through Afghanistan. 

Taking the train which runs through Maniachi Junction, a branch line 
brought us in three hours to Tinncvelly. The railway terminus here is 
half-way betw'een the town of Tinnevelly and the celebrated settlement of 
Pallmcotta The River Tambiravarni (“the copper-coloured river") rising 
in the Ghauts, near the famous- Falls of Papanasum, waters the plain and 




gives it a mO*st fertile aspect The country is covered w’ith cotton and 
rice fields Tinncvelly, the native city, with its Temple of Siva, lies to the 
west, and Pallmcotta, fift>-seven miles from Cape Comorin, the English 
station, to the cast Nothing can be more strange and pleasant to the 
c)e of a Christian than to. sec the spire of a Christian church, with the 
surroundings of a mtsslonarj' compound, rising amid the emblems of decay- 
ing heatlicndom in that far-off land Hearing the church bell on the quiet 
Sunday morning, and seeing the schools and the people ^vending their \\ay 
to worship, one might almost fancy oneself in some neat English village, 
were it not for the dark faces of the villagers and the strange tower 
of an old heathen temple looming above the trees The mission here 
was begun by the Danish missionaries m 1771, nnd Schwartz himself 
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visited Pilimcotti t^\lcc Ihc Chnsttans of the district now constitute 
one-fifth of the population but thcj arc for the most part from among 
the lowest castes, te the Shanare the caste of Palmyra climbers 
veteran missionaries arc at present at the head of Christian effort in the clis 
tnet namel} Bishop Sarpjent at Palimcotta and Bishop Caldnell at Etle^ 
engoody thirty miles south east Large numbers of natives are putting 
themselves under Christian instniction in the hope of protection from oppres 
ston for there is much oppression m every Indian village and by connec 
tion ^\lth a strong English mission there is hope that they may get their 
wrongs redressed Many more have joined the Christians m their gratitude 
»for relief given in time of famine But whatever the motive they hear the 
Gospel message and are instructed m Christian truth they become intelligent 
^progressive promising 

The cleverness and intelligence of the natives when well educated h 
manifest from the following evamples which Bishop Sargent gave us He 
had at table one day'^a young native who had passed the Indian Civil 
Service examination— a gigantic labour and achievement for any man but 
especially for a Hindu — and who had thoroughly mastered not only the 
English language but our English literature also To test his memory and 
his knowledge each one at table auoted some familiar lines from an Engli'»h 
poeC and thereupon '^the young Tamil not only recited each quotation 
but named the work it was from gave the connection and the authors 
name Your quotation he began was so and so from such a* pHy O' 
Shakespeare and this is the connection and so on to each one round the 
table Again a native missionary was once asked when preaching How 
do you explain the differences among you^ Here are Church Missionary 
and Propagation Society missionaries Baptist missionaries Presbyterian 
London Society missionaries How are we to tell which is riglit ^ The 
native preacher replied There was once a dispute among the fingers o 
the hand which should have the pre eminence The Ihtmb said I ^ 
to have the preeminence for it is plain you can none of you do anyth 
without me ‘Ah said the Jitsl finger ‘what is more important than 
pointing out the way ^ This is my office 1 ought to have the pre eminence 
1 sa d the second finger rest my claim on mathematical principles When 
you hold the hand upright which finger is the tallest ^ I am therefore 
ought to have the preeminence No said the iktrd finger for thougi 
it IS something to point out the way and mathematics too are strong 
IS one thing stronger and that^is love And when yoif put the symbol o 
love upon the hand it is the third finger that you choose tliSrefore the 
supremacy is mine Hear me too said the little finger true indeed I 
small and you are large mathemat cs are strong and love is stronger ut 
there is one thing higher than all and that is worship and when 
approach the god I am the finger that you choose to present nearest m 
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hfc and strength from n common source and all worlving harmoniously under 
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the guidance of a common Will, become mighty for the accomplishment o 
Christ’s rvork in the tvorld.". ^/These trvo examples show hmv^ the Hindu 
may be.come fully competent both for the Indian Civil Service and 
missionary work in India. 

•The whole of that part of Southern India that lies between the g 
•and the sixteenth parallels of latitude used to be called tte 
Black Country, and is peopled by the Dravidian race. The Dravidians 
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not the aborigines of the country; they ivere, like thc^ Aryans o ^^ntral 
early immigrants who came in successive waves from*some part ° 

Asia, and s( ttled chiefly In* the southern portion of th^-^reat J* 

They are quite distinct from the Arjans; their skin 4s dar'f* . 
language different. They fornt one fifth of the whole population 
They are active^ hard-working, docile and enduring. 1 n<-> • q'j„.y 
sober, .self-den jing, and l^ss bnitish in their habits than ._<.y of 

show greater respect for animal life, they Jiavc more natura co 
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mnnner, and, as surv'ants, attach themselves to those who treat them**^M'^' 
\YUh far greater afTeclion than English scr\'ants. Tiie Dravidlan tongue 
embraces four groups of languages, Tamil, Tclugu, Canarcse, and M^Iayalain. 
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I The railway from Tlnncvelly runs north, about a hundred'miles through 

I a flat productive country, in about ‘seven hours^ to^ Madura, the ancient 
capital of the large district which bears that name. Madura was- for cen- 
I turles before the Mohammedan conquest the metropolis of South Indian 
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learniDj^ and rdij,ion and the nuns of the palace together with the immense 
Icmpk of Siva covering twenty acres are standing memorials of its early 
greatness Here we come face to face with the masterpieces of Dra\idian 
architecture for which the Madras Presidency is famous and which m 
their number their vastness and the elaborateness of their workmanship 
astonish and almost bewilder the Christian tourist The Dravidians of 
Southern India offered their labour to their gods Their temples are 

divided into the following 

parts — 

1 The Vimana or Ad) turn 
square and surmounted by ^ 
pyramidal roof overlaid Vith 
gold Here m a dark cubica 
cell the altar and idol are 
immured and a lamp is kept 
burning dimly night and day 
n Around the Yimana and 
leading up to it usuall) from t e 
four points of the compass are 
the Mantapas huge stone pof 
ches richly carved 

III The Gopuras or gate 
pyramids the most obvious 
features from the outside 
ing two hundred feet 
and elaborately carved with "a 
congeries of most grotesfiut. 
figures in stone The) 
raised tier upon tier m diminis i 
ing stories of which there arc 
from ten to fourteen and they 
tennmatc in an oblong domc^ 

top 

IV The pillared halls or 
Choultries commonl) from ten 

to twent) feet high with a thousand stone pillars elaborately carved rom 
base to capital and shaped into divere figures and supporting a Hat stone roo^ 

V Sacred Tanks surrounded with corridors and with flights of step 
descending into the water , 

All these gathered round and leading to a common centre m t’C 
ad) turn form together the monster wide spreading temple of South ni i 
called the 1 acou \ ' 

The Pagoda of Madura has nine towers or gopuras one of which w 
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tiscLiided by a narrow staircase leading from story to story to the highest, 
each small chamber \\jth pigeon-holes in its walls, opening north and south , 
but the peeps thus gained, being very limited, hardly repaid the fatigue of 
the climb This temple dates from the third century ii e , it was destroyed 
m \u 1324, and restored in the seventeenth century It is kept m good 
repair, and many masons were^ still at work upon it It is dedicated partly 
to Minakshi the fish eyed goddess and partly to Siva 

Passing through the gopuras and along corridors used as bazaars, we^ 
came to the dark flat roofed choultry, or hall of a thousand p illars. eaclL-pthai 
being of stone, some of black granite, all carved more or less elaborately', and 
re presenti ng One of the figures is said to 

represent the de\il, and boys are allowed to spit in his f-'ce O^H-pilar is 
su bdivided into twenty fou r _Qnf ^ A corridor built by Tirumab, 

I three hundred and thirty feet long, by one hundred and five m width, with 
1 stone figures of Yah, a strange monster, the lion of the south, on either 
side, leads on to the sacred tank — about fifty yards square, and full of 
dark green water — m which some Brahmans were bathing The corridors 
around this tank are covered internally with fresco paintings, some astro 
nomical, others of a gross character There are three different statues of 
the bull sacred to Siva as the shrine is approached Admission to the 
shrine itself is prohibilej, and as you look up the aisle within, all is darkness 
and silliness save in the distance the glimmer of the lamp before the idol 
I The favourite idols are plastered with oil and red ochre , and there is a 
I general greasmess about the precincts by no means fragrant or cleanly ' 

Oqtside the great pagoda, m the street stands the car in which the idol 

IS taken round the city m pomp on festive occasions Grandeur and I 

abommatvon, massiveness and uncleanness are m this temple strangely \ 
combined 

Another celebrated building m Maduri now in great part ruined, is the 
/if Tjr .uajsh <?ne al. che hatJc | 

by him m_i6g-:. The hall is a quadrangle, two hundred and fifty by one , 

hundred and fifty feet and with an elaborate corridor, and onejiundred and | 

twenty eight massive granite pillirs ornamented with stucco, made from 
c/iunatn, or shell lime, which is a characteristic of the Madras Presidency The 
British Government is now restoring it, and using it for legislative purposes 

On the other side Of the town there is a lovely drive leading to a large 
sacred tank, the Teppu-kulam, with an island and temple in the centre The 
road IS arched over and shaded with banyan trees and a very fine specimen 
of this tree is to be seen in the garden of the Collector '^1 he Coi.r.ncT or in 
India is, of course the Civil Ser vant a prmre m, his. vv.s\. who represents 
government in the District Under the Collector in a Zillah District there are 
usually four Assistant Collectors and on a level with him one District Judge 
j with two Assistant judges one Superintendent of Police with an assistant and 
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ont Medicil Officer I he Col 
lector nnd his I nghsh staff 
Inrcllj c\cr know the \crnacu 
hr h\ -thc-pat<v es they arc r e 

gi rded with -iweXnot iffection 7 II ii 

ind too often wint of consideriiion llows from want of intiniac) A ^ 
District IS m CNtcnt somewhit like an English county ind usually contains 
an area of two or three thousand square miles and a population of 
two millions The Collector is separated by an impassable gulf from e 
people of the country says Sir J 15 I’hear and he adds to tlie c.}t 
of a native the English official is an incomprehensible being maccessi c 
selfish overbearing irresistible This statement is made with refcrcnc^to 
the Bengal Presidency and it applies m its full force to that of ''h 
The Gollcctor is paid from the taxes two or llircc thousand pounds steniOj, 
^ year and retires with an annual pension ^of a thousand pounds 

At Madura the Ampneim Board has a very effici ent miss ion will \alua Q 
schools Tt was foun ded in iS.>4 since which time it has covered the entire 
province wjth a network of stations It includes one hundred and thirty 
eight congregations a hundred native missionaries and a hundred native 


teachers The institution of boarding schools peculiar to missions ; 


1 Southern 


India was introduced by the Amencan Board and there are m the Ma ura 
province one hundred and eighteen schools and training colleges »* 

In India even in the coolest season if youavant coolness you must rise 
early It was New Year s morning and the bnght stars of the Southern 
Cross were still shmmg when we drove m the missionary o convey ance to 
the railway station and took the early tram one hundred miles northwards 
for Tnchinopoly a city often taken and retaken in the wars between t e 
French and English in the last century The sun rose in a clear sky at 6 30 
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and hills sweeping up from^ the plain were kindled- by, his beams. The 
peasants were already at work like,-(1ark skeletons upon the land, employed 
chieHy in lifting water from • wells and tanks by means of long bamboo 
levers, and pouring it into trenches cut through the rice-fields. Long before 
we arrived the famous rock of Triciiinopolv was in view before us, and- we 
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Here there presents itself a dear anrf extensive^vicw in every direction over 
the wide-spreading plain, northwards overtSeringham, east to 
and west over tKe town, where the streets all alive with a ° , 

medan procession and 'the bearing arums. Outside the tOA\n o 
south-west lay the military cantonments, where about five thousand tro p 
are kept; and to the west are. the chapels', monasteries and nunnenes ot 
Roman Catholics. Almost all'the-Tamil-he^ants-are said to he Komanis 
» The Lutherans too have missions here, called the Leipzig ^Ilsslon, an 
new‘.Lutheran church is a conspicuous obiept. They recognise . 

caste 'among their converts Immediatelji, the foot of the roc i 
'■chapel in which the well-known missionary, 'C. F. Schwartz, preached ^ 
old pulpit from which he so often proclaimed the message of Lhnst to 
natives i,s still there. His infludnce with the native 
sistible. *‘ln their transactions with the English they would treat on y 
him He was*^ born ‘in Germany, on the 26th of October, ^ 72 *^ 

^ 'fanjore, on 'the 14th of February, 1789, “ revered, as the ta e | 
'ch’urch there. says, “by Christian, Mohammedan, ^ 'rjjg 

‘three -thousand converts to ^hrlsliamlj^ behind him, in ° 

remains ‘br'anotlter famous dndlan-missionary, Bishop fleber, here ^ 
John’s._^fihurch. He died suddenly at Trichinopoly, in 1826, -w en a ^ 
cold/ bathi^'in' the forty-third year of hts age. ; tn* the 

threp^mileV drive northwards from Trichinopoly pringS'^jou 
'ifamous Dravklian temples of SuRiNdjiAM, the largest in all 
IS a nver-islanJ formed by the K&veri, which, rising far a\\a> la le ^tijc 
H ills, about Jive miles aboVe Trichinopoly-divldes into two brancie . 

Great .Pagoda in, the island thus formed Is seven miles in 
, includes many bazaars and Streets' of Brahmans* houses, so that it is m 
’a walled’ town'* than a 'temple. The sight of the fourteen magni cei 
towers' or gopuras' from the outside impressive Eaci i* 

•"■monoliths of granite on either side, the portico about forty eet 

above * tjie , majestic gateways ,are pyramids of elaborate ^ stone ^ 

towering up* to the height of 'two hundred feet. You dri\e 
,succession of these gopuras, and alighting, jou eriler on 00 ‘ 

I choujtr)’ or pillared hall whose’flat stone roof, fifteen feet jnto 

1 by one thousarfd columns, each a single block of gr‘'tuite,' hnd a 
' grotesque figures of men and horses, men mounted upon reartng lor ’ 
spearing tigers, and the Bejond is the central shrine, dark an 

'but surmounted by a golden dome. Near to this four sacre c cp la 
1 stabled) and a staircase leads up to^^thtJlat stone roof ^ 

acres The highest ‘gopura V as ascended the Prince of u aes <t . 

I tout' through India in 1875, and. he left a gift of five hundred rupee ^ 

) temple The contrast between \'astncss, 'majesty and ^nd 

1 temple precincts, cmbod>ing the>skni and toil of thousands of iano 

' ' ji 




miLS 


lapidaries for jean., and the hideous, dirty, greasy, little idol before the 
dimly burning lamp in the centre, is most strange and striking The most 
laborious and elaborate architecture in the world has been ’raised in honour of 
the most hideous idols, and for the most degraded idolatr)'. 

1 A mile from the walls of this wide spreading temple is another, smaller 
but older, namelj, the Jambukeswar Pagoda, which is in decay, but is a \ery 
I compact specimen of Dra\idian architecture As the large temple of Seringham 



•’■HE ra;\iicopura seringham 


IS dedicated to Vishnu this is raised to Siva, and its name denotes him as 
“Lord of the rose apple," or “Lord of India' 

Looking westward from Tnchinopolj, one sees the noble range of tlie 
Nilgin hills, a group of granite mountains shaped like a triangle, and about 
forty miles m length Owing to their great elevation (seven thousand feet), 
they have a delightful climate and are much resorted to The principal 
stations are, Coonoor, Wellington and Utakamund A branch line of railway 
runs from Coimbatore, near the gap m the mountains of the. same name, north- 
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wards to Mettapollium and thus this health) and delightful resort is brought 
uithin a sixteen hours journey of Madras itself Utakainund is the summer 
seat of the Madras Government The hills covered with dark soil and grass 
possess a vegetation of the temperate zone with a mean temperature of 58° 
Here live the tribe of Tudas n umbering' about two thousand, a handsome race, 

Coimbatore is the 


I'agoda of Penir not of verj ancient date but containing interesting details o 
architecture and elaborate compound pillars but the subjects of the caiaing 
show that degradation which is justlj described as the fatal characteristic 
of art m India The excursion to the Anamalai (elephant) hills is health) 
and exhilarating There are now extensive coffee plantations on the slopes 
of the Nilgiri lulls In the ISjlgiris a small but singular tnbe of people is 




CASTE /A* INDIA. 


met with, called Tup\s. They arc a 1iand‘M>me race, tall and athletic, with 
Roman noses, beautiful teeth, and large full expressive e)es They never 
\\ear any head covering, but let the hair* grow six or seven inches, so that 
it forms a thick bushy mass of curls all round. They are honest, brave, 
inoffensive, and live as herdmen, but arc somewhat indolent. Polyandry pre- 
r'ails among tliem, tlie brothers of a family having often onlj* one xvife 
among them. 1 heir language is peculiar, but Dravidian As has been 
1 already said, they have no idols; but they have a temple dedicated to i 
! truth. They regard the Brahmans with contempt. They arc considered to 
I be the aborigines of these hills. They only number a few' hundred, and 
are gradually decreasing. The Badaga tribe is more numerous and more 
accessible to Christian influences 



TEJIPLE OF SOUBRAM\N\S TWJORE. 


Tasjorc is iw’o hours’ journey by railway from Tnchinopoly, and crowds 
of natives, with the varying symbols of their caste painted on their fore- 
heads, filled the stations and thronged the carriages There are first, 
the Brahmans, or priests, sprung from the mouth of Brahma, distinguished by 
the sacred cord around their bodies , secondly, the Kshuttnes, or warriors, 
sprung from his arms ; third, the Vaisyas, from his thighs, the merchants, 
men of commerce, industry and agriculture; and fourth, the Sudras, the cub 
tivators of the soil, labourers and servants, sprung from the feet of Brahma 
Below these are those of no caste, the Pariahs or outcasts One sees men 
of all these several castes crowded tt^ether, jostling one another on the rail- 
way platform and crowding into the same carriage , for though there are 
four classes of carriages on Indian railways, many of the highest castes are 
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;the poorest, and have to travel fourth class, and you will see the Brahman 
sitting side'by side with the Pariah,, The railway is the great antagonist to 
caste in India. ' ' • , , _ 

T'lnJr.rA le a torn-f^ rifv nf'a ViiinHi!ed thousaod inhabitants. In former 


• , 1 aniore is a larap rity ot a h »nn»'<*n t nousan a innauitaui.3. 

times it was the seat of Brahminical learning, and it contains several pagodas 


in large green areas or gardens, and two large walled forts. * As you ap 
vproach the' city, the Great Pagoda with its lofty gopura is a conspicuous 
object. Impressive and graceful. Its base measures eighty feet square, an 



the pyramid rises fourteen stories to the height of two hundred feet. ^ 
top-stone or dome is a huge monolith, beautitully carved^ and said to 
■ eighty tons. The courts are not covered over as at Madura, but are ope 
to light and air, and within the precincts is a large open square 
feet by two hundred. Here is the colossal bull Nundi, fifteen^ feet o g 
and twelve feet high, in a couching po.sture/^-of* stone satupi^^d with'pi - ^ 

I rests upon a platform which you ascend^by twelve steps, ’.and has over i • 

, large canopy supported by granite pillars. This bull, shcred to Siva, ac 


T \SJORF. 


the magnificent temple, an oblong building of red sandstone, with the huge 
gopura nsing nobly over the shrine. Farther on to the deft, but ^\ith^n the 
enclosure, is another but much smaller shrine, of beautifully carved stone, and 
cloisters surround the court covered with coarse pictures of heroes. To the 
right, within the court, is the Temple of Soubramanya, “as exquisite a piece of 
decorative architecture," says Mr. Fergusson, “as is to be found in the south 
of India" The steps up to its entrance are supported by small carved 
elephants with men in singular attitudes, sitting on or falling from their 



COLRT IV PALACE OF THE RAJW, TAMORE. 


trunks The palace of the Princess of Tanjore contains an open court, A\ith 
singular figures in stone, and a statue in ^%hite marble of the late Rajah 
In the Protestant mission church built bj Schwartz, his remains he, and a 
slab behind the pulpit >\itb an inscription marks the spot The country 
about Tanjore looked peculiarly rich and fertile The great ruer Ka\en 
here opens out into a delta, and irrigation works of considerable extent 
distribute its fertilising waters ^ * 

The Danes were the firet among Protestant nations to send the Gospel 
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to India form the year 1705 Ziegenbalg came to Tranquebar 
coast and made his way to Tanjore dressed m natue costume Ihe Kajan 
at first objected but afterwards sanctioned the mission Ziegenbalg having 
translated the New Testament into Tamil died in 1719 and his work was 
resumed by Schiiltze and several congregations of Christians grew up in the 
kingdom of Tanjore Then followed the war between France and tnglann 
which ended in the conquests of the latter under Clive and the chaplainc; 
of the garrison of Trichinopoly by the equally eminent soldier, although 01 
the Prince of Peace the ell known Schw artz whom the Rajah requeste o 
remove from Trichinopoly and to reside at Tanjore Here he was 
upon several occasions to treat with the native princes * Let t em se 
the Christian said they he will not deceit e iis On two occasions w 



nATER CARRIER 


the*"rort of Tanjore was threatened w ith famine and the Rajah was 

less to obtain supplies, Schwartz at his earnest request undertook to r 

It and succeeded in saving its inmates from starvation 

before lus death the Rajah requested Schwartz to act as guar .j 

infant son Schwartz in fact was revered as a father by' the pcop e |j(. 

as by the Rajah of Tanjore The Tanjore mission was his 

continued its guiding spirit to the end ^t lus death m 179 a arose 

eight years spent in the country a long and bitter cry of lamenta 10 

from multitudes and the Rajah shed a flood of tears 'bv'er nis o y 

covered It with a gold cloth The Christian Knowledge Society . .j 

mission after Schwartzs death and the Leipzig missionancs commen 
Christianity to the Hindus by the adoption of caste a step whici 
^ flic prosecution of Christian work very difficult But the Propagation^ 
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has nine central missions in the provinces of /Fanjore and Trichinopoly, and at 
Combaconum there are many converts,' ‘though chiefly from the lower castes, 
i* The new railway between Tanjorc arid Madras was not*yet complete, 
the bridges over the j^tuar}* of one of the rivers (the Peravanur) not being > 
\ built ; and in the middle of the night wc w'erc conveyed in bullock waggons 
' inland and'across this estuarj*, thus giving us tin idea of what travelling must 
have been in the countr)* before railways were- made. 'The entire journey is 
about two hundred miles, and it is now accomplished in eighteen hours, four of 
which were occupied in the bullock waggon over half-a-do/en miles.. 

The line runs along the tract of coiintr}' long known, as 'the Coromandel 
Coast, which stretches for about four hundred miles north. from Adam’s Bridge. 
ThrOlighout its whole extent tliis coast does not afford any secure’ port or- 
harbour. A heavy surf rolls in upon the flat sandy shore. The soil near the 
coast is a mixture of sea-sand *and loam, often in dry weather covered w'ith salt. 

1 Farthtfr* inland low hills commence, and the soil when irrigated is fertile, 

1 but the upper part of the hills is sterile. ' 

I This coast, though destitute of harbours, has been the favourite countr)' ' 

1 for European settlements. Here is Po.sdicuikrv, still belonging to the French, 
divided into two portions, the white town orderly, neat, with beautiful boule- 
vards, the black, or natlsc town, with a laigc pagoda. Its lower or square* 
part is quite plain, but from its cornice upwards there are large and fantastic 
figures, those in the centre somewhat resembling Buddha, and indicating the 
influence of his system even In South India. No doubt the gopura has under- 
gone alteration and repair, for in portions figures are introduced representing 
I European soldiers. In fact, nothing can be too fantastic for these carvings; 

, figures the most grotesque and caricatures are introduced. The summit seems 
I to represent the irisula ornament, symbolical of the. Buddhist trinity. ' 

’ Pondicherry is a town of fifty thousand inhabitants, including about a 

, ) thousand Europeans. The Mjssjom /Jrufjgtrfs dg Fn7}itg have a settlemen? 

( here. They arc successful among the natives ; but they conform in great part 
* * to their idolatrous customs and caste prejudices’ ^The priests have assumed 
the character of Brahmans of a superior caste from the Western world. In 
fact, at one time they were wont to wear the cavy, or orange robe peculiar to 
the most venerated Brahmans, and carried on their foreheads the sacred spot of 
sandal-wood powder. “If,” says the Abbe Dubois, “any mode of Christian 
worship is calculated to gain ground in India, it is no doubt the Catholic 
. ! form, which Protestants consider idolatry'. Its external pomp and show are 

I well suited to the genius of the natives It has a pooja, or sacrifice, viz ** 

1 the mass ; processions, images, and statues , tirtan, or holy water , feasts, 
j ' fasts, and prayers for the dead ; invocation of saints, and other practices 
which bear more or less resemblance to that of the Hindus.” 
j Here, too, is Cuddal ore. n ow a handsome town of forty thousand iiiliabita ntsf 

I f ormerly belongin g to the Fr ench, but yielded by treaty. in Here again . 

I 
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is .Tranquebai;, once a Danigti "settlemeht. The entire district aboifnds in 
specimens of Dravidian arc1iitectore,.'‘t‘ar south by Paumban Passage is the 
great Pago'da of Rame’ssveram, exhibiting all the. beauties of the^DravI'dian 
style, ■with fdur stone gopuras and corriddrs A'ith. columns elaboi:ately carved. 






On the railway, twemy-fdur miles north-cast from Tnnjorc, u"c pass Cor 
b3£iiQiim,^a town of forty-i'n'C thousand inhabitants, on e of tb Q_old .capitn 
of .tile Tiativc Chola kingdo m.* once calh‘d the Oxford of .S outhcnL— In.ot 
Mr account nf j^c u^^rntny, with its richly ornamented gopura, twch 
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stones and one hundred and fifij feet high The Choh kingdom uas one 
of that tn arch) of kingdoms \\hich existed m South India in the time 
of Asoka and down to the Mohammedan conquest the other two being 
the Chura and the Pind)a Tlio large pagoda here is dedicated to Vishnu, 
another indication* of Buddhist influence, for Siva is the favourite deit) of 
the south and Vishnuism is (as Mr 1 ergusson observes) a bad and 
corrupt form of Buddhism 1 he great gopura can be ascended, but the 
stone steps are old and broken, and there is no hand rail , the floors are of 



I ^CODA OF CmtlAMDARAtl l'<TERIOR COURT 


Stone and shake alarmingly to the tread Near the tqmple is a large sacred 
tank into which it is said that the Ganges flows every )ear So vast is the 
concourse of people who descend into the water to bathe at one time that 
the surface rises some inches and this confirms their belief in the miracle 
The idol cars are drawn through the streets a.s at Pun and every year 
persons are accidental!) crushed beneath their wheels The tank is surrounded 
b) a number of small pagodas each containing a hngam The Beauchamp 
College at Combaconum is one of the best educational institutions in South 
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India and there is a very good school for girls, with up\\ards of a hun 
scholars Farther north is Chinambaram, where is a very large tank, an 
the four cardinal points, four vast gppuras, together with the usual ha o 
thousand pillars On the west of the tank is the Temple of Parvati, six } 
eight feet high, and on the south the Temple of Siva, containing the sacrea 
image of the dancing Siva , the roof is covered with plates of c PP 
gilt This temple is reputed to be one of the most ancient of the 
pagodas It is highly venerated by the people, who believe it to e 
^ ° work of a king m the sixth 



.1 scuirruRE c. . 

GALLERY, ClllLLAMBAEMI 


century whose name 
“^Iden coloured emperor 
/ tradition is that he was a leper, 

% but miraculously recovered by 
' bathing in the sacred waters o 
the tank at Chillambaram, and m 
gratitude he rebuilt the temple 
The cuter wall is siv hundred 
yards by five hundred, and in tne 
centre lies the celebrated tank 
around which the buildings clu 
ter. The four points of tn 

compass are marked by four larg= 
gopuras In the sixteenth cen 
fu^ the kings of the triarchy 
made many donations to the 
The oldest thing now existing » 
in Mr Fergusson’s judgment, 
littlf* shrine m the inmost . 

sure with a little pni-nh of " 
pillars -more graceful and m 
elegantly executed than any 

of their class A chain cut out 

of solid stone oonnects ' 
Similar and corresponding p 


similar and corresp.onuu.s 

upon which dancing figures are engraved m honour of Venna, ^ 

dancing, of Kashmir, with whom legend has connected t • gf,{.iosiire 
double galler> with plain and chaste columns runs along * ® ^norch of the 
wall But the most elegant workmanship is found m t e p the 

Temple of Parvati, the central aisle of which is seven >ar s wi 
architect has put forth all his power The temple is an raised idl 

of different stales of architecture and portions could not Hindus th^ir 

after the Mohammedans had settled in the south and taug it m 
methods It IS of granite, and now covers thirty nmt acres o g 


a* 5i *5 



kep t in t his temple **^The gopuras 
J are full of chambers, but all unoc- 
cupjed. This js strange, for their 
, ^ ^ great height must conduce to airi- 

ness and coolness^ But when asked, 

. V_ turned into devils , and they used 

both the Sanscrit and English word ex- 

DOUBLE GAUIXSIV, . , f , 

plaining the forms as high caste devils. 
About three hours before reaching Madras (forty miles south), on the 
coast, are the ruins of an extensive town cut in rock, and called MiUiava- 
Vipur, or the Seven Pagodas. Here are many curious excavations and 
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carvings in the rock, — groups of monkeys, the boars temple representing 
Vishnu as a boar, — the tiger’s cave, a cave surrounded with tigers hea s 
carved in the rock Another singularly sculptured rock, forty feet high an 
twice as long, presents a hundred strange figures of men, women, mon ejs 
and elephants The shore temple is washed by the waves, and the legen 
tells of many similar buildings partially submerged 

Southey, in his Curse of Keliama, refers to this legend of a submerge 
city thus 

“The sepulchres 
Of ancient kings rvhich Bah m his power 
Made in pr!me\al times, and built above them 
A at} like the cit) of the gods, 

Being a god himself For man} an age 



Hath ocean waire^ against his palaces, 
Till overwhelmed beneath the waves — 
Not overthrown — so well the awful chief 
Had laid their deep foundations. 


Their golden summits in the noonday light 
Shone o’er the dark green deep that rolled between, 
Her domes and pinnacles and spires were seen 
Peermg above the sea, a moumfu! sight. 

And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean, here and there a roclKut fane 
Beststed m its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in win.’ 


MAUAVAUPUR 


M aha\ alip ur is, accordinir to Fergiisson. a pelnfied-Buddhist^illaQ:c, 
applied to the purposes of another religion, but representing Buddhist forms 
in the se\enth centur)’, \shen Buddhism ^\as djing out Doubtless it had 
some connection with Cejlon The j^eople who car\’ed these curious monu- 
ments seem, sajs Mr F , suddenly to have settled on a spot where no temples 
existed before, and to ha\e set to work at once to fasliion the detached 
granite boulders thej found on the shore into nine raths or miniature 
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temples They pierced the side of the hill with fourteen caves carved two 
long bas reliefs, and then abandoned them unfinished The ratlis are close 
together on the sand) beach south of the hill of ca\es The largest called 
Bhimas Ratha is sixteen jards long eight wide and nine high The roofs 
are ornamented with ranges of little recesses or simulated cells which charac 
tense the Dravidtan temples and are surmounted bj a dome, an equallj 
universal feature The next rath is pyramidal and four stones high These 
singular rums while thej are memorials of Buddhism m its decaj throw light 
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upon the history of the Drav.dian buildings which 

svood and from about the seventh century bepn to be cons “ , 

Regarding the Hinduism of Soumern in 
-IS embodied in these temples Dr Moni 
Williams says Religion '''"‘"T 
closely intereoven with etery affair ^ 

life and is even more showily demon 
ttve in the south of India than m tne 
north A distinction must be , 

between Brahmanism and Hinduism 
monism is the purely itintheistic and n 
necessarily idolatrous creed etolvcd by t 
Brahmans out of the religion of the 
Hinduism is that complicated 
polytheistic doctrines idolatrous supers i i 
and caste usages which has been dete 1 
out of Brahmanism after its contact 
Buddhism and its admiaturc with the 
Aryan creeds of the Drayidians and aoo 
igines of Southern India I'l-ahmamsm an^ 
Hinduism though infinitely remote from 
each other arc integral parts of the 
system One is the germ or root the other is the rank an 
growth Vaishnasisin and Saisism (or the worshi|i of \ ishnu 





constitute the ver)* heart and soul of Southern Hinduism. As to Brahma, 
the third member of the Hindoo Triad, and original creator of the world, 
he is not worshipped ,at all. except in the person of his alleged offspring, 
the Brahmans. Moreover, \^aishoaidsm and Saiidsm are-,nnwhexa.-.sQ pro 
n ounce d a nd imposi ng n t; in 9 n »t^ern_Inflin, ^^he temples of Conjeveram, 
Tanjore, Trichtnopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, and Ramessveram a re ns su perior 
in magnitude to those of Benares ns nnd _Qt_ P.nnl’s nre 

t o the other rhiirrhf»_q. nf T.nnd nn Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that although a belief in devils, and homage to bhulas, or spirits of all kinds, 
are common all over India, yet what is called 'devil worship’ is far more 
s)stematically practised* in tlie South of India and In Ceylon than in the 
North. The god Siva is constantly con- 
nected with demoniacal agencies, either as 
superintending and controlling them, or as 
himself possessing (especially in tlic person 
of his wife Kali) all the fierceness and 
malignity usually attributed to demons. . . . 

All honour to those noble-hearted mission- 
aries who arc seeking by the establishment 
of female schools to supply India with its 
most pressing need— good wi\es and 
mothcra — and arc training girls to act as 
high<la 5 s schoolmistresses, and sending them 
forth* to form new centres of female educa 
tion in various parts of Southern India” 

No city, perhaps, in the world has a 
site so utterly unpropitious and disadvan- 
tageous as ^IAnRAS On a coast exposed 
without shelter to the north-east monsoon, 
with a barrier of sand lashed continuallj 
by a surf pa.ssable in fine weather only b) 
native boats of singular constniction manned by native boatmen, and in 
foul w’eather insfirmountable even by these, with no navigable river flouing 
) into the sea, it spreads along the border of a wilderness of barren sand 
in the torrid zone, exposed to the unsheltered glare of a scorching sun 
The first British settlement was at Armagan, sixty miles north, a situation 
I with some natural advantages, where a factory was built, but in 1639 the 
1 East India Company’s agent abandoned it for the miserable spot, granted in 
I irony by a native prince, upon which he built Fort St George Nothing 

I more strikingly illustrates the power of British pluck and enterprise than the 
present aspect of Madras Along that inhospitable coast for a distance of 
nine miles, and covering that sandy waste, there now stretches a thriving 
city, with an area of twenty-seven square miles, and a population of four 
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hundred thousand. Along that unprotected roadstead the ships of all nations 
ride at anchor to take in or discharge 
cargo ; and from the city the iron horse 
wends its way north westerly across the con- 
tinent, eight hundred miics in forty hours, 
to Bombay, and sends its tracks south- 
wards almost to Cape Comorin. 'Ihc 
meridian of Madras now gives its time to 
the entire railway system ^ India 

Spreading over this wide area, I^dras 
i s an aggrpgatinn than t^^ ntt " 



t hree towns and villaec s, with public build- 
ings, European residences, warehouses and 
even shops in park-like enclosures, filling 
up the intervening spaces Beginning with 
the north, there is Uojapuram, with the 
TinncvcHy scttlcnient ; then the Black 

Tow'n, defended fronv the encroachments 
of the sea by a strong stone bulwarkt 
and with seven wells of water, filtered 
through the sand, pure and wliolesome 
The population of these two is one hundred and fifty thousand Next 

comes Fort St. George, the first nucleus j. 

of the city, strongly fortified, containing 
the arsenal, council house, and the Tort 
church, with its monument to the missionar) 

Schwartz , and beyond, the island and the 
Governor's house and giirdcns Then south- 
wards, Tripheane, the Mohammedan quarter, 
with eighty thousand souls , and beyond 
this St Thom6, the traditional site of the 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas Inland, 
beyond the Fort and the Black Tow'n, are 
Chintadrepettah and Vepery, in which 
stands the church where the Lutheran mis- 
sionary Sartonus preached for many years, 
and where the London Mission has its 
compound The view from the lighthouse, 
one hundred and eleven feet high, is ex- 
tensive , one sees the entire city, and the 
shore for miles The Jiouses for the most 
part are yellow, covered with the stucco called 
chunam, which when dried and polished has the appearance of the finest 
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marble The grounds round the European houses are well planted, and 
the countr) now presents a green and cheerful aspect Blount Road, 
running south and inland, leads to manj bungalows and hotels The 
drive along the beach to the Capper House is the pleasantest in 
Madras Here one meets the sea breeze, appropnatelj called by the resi 
dents " tlie doctor" Here we pass the most imposing of tlie public 
buildings of the city, in particular the University It was strange to see 
on the Sunday the punkas swinging during service in the churches 
Like huge weavers’ beams with hca\y curtains they are kept m motion by 
means of cords pulled from the outside, two natives, wlio keep each other 




awake being employed for every one However strict a Sabbatarian the 
minister as well as the people must have the punka kept going over 
his head throughout the service * 

In Madras we visited two large hospitals th e one m the rorei^U— Town 
su pported bv European s and conducted upon the English system the oth er 
i n. the Native Tnun and under mtive supen nrendence The general hospital 
in the Foreign Town is i very large and well ventilated building It has 
spacious corridors, wide and shady verandas and noble wards The doora 
were open on every hand mainly towards the verandas and a refreshing 
breeze passing gently through relieved the heat which in this climate 
IS so oppressive to the patient In every ward freshness and cheerfulness 
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seemed to bespeak i cure Hopefulness was upon the countenances even 
of the most afflicted and pleasant pictures and beautiful flowers gladdened 
the eye -^Fhe matron is a Kdy clever and kind Her apartments are at the 
top of the building on which t garden is laid out and which commands 
an extensive view The other hospital tint m the Black Town was 
I regret to saj a contrast to all this It is called the Choultrj Poor 
house and Hospital Here mute misery was written on every face The 
patients had no bedclothes 1 he paupers he on a mat on the floor The 
portion set apart for lepers presented a most painful spectadle Those who 
were m the early stages of the disease were all oiled and were sitting on 
their haunches rubbing and scratching themselves uneasily Two young 

men brothers presented two different types of the disease The one was 

not in the least disfigured the other was frightfully so the face being 
covered with blotches But whatever the form it assumes the disease is 
incurable In its later stages ulcers appear and cat off fingers and toes 
features and limbs Several poor wretches in great suffering were plastering 
their own sores the materials fo- doing co being handed to them at the 
point of a long wand It was a revolting sight Most of the sulTerers were 
natives but a few knew Lnghsh To these I spoke a few words about the 
Lord Jesus and tlie lepers It was all one could tlien do Sickened and 
saddened, we ne\t went through bare and comfortless wards for aged and 
infirm men and women who here drag out the residue of their dajs of I 
sorrow There is also a foundling ward The foui dlings seemed to be m j 
great wretchedness In this hospital there were 250 patients and the 
average was at that time ten deaths a week j 

During the awful famine of 1878 there avere nine thousand inmates 
kept in a sort of camp and an average of thirty deaths a day The dead 
were burnt m heaps by contract daily In this lazar house there were 
when we visited it 150 patients in hospital 275 m the almshouses 4"* m I 
the Rajahs Choultry and 250 lepers making a total of 817 souls The 
horrors of that famine year are untold and untellable As the waggons of I 
gram passed from the shore to the railnaj they had to be guarded with j 
a strong military force but the starving would risk blows of sabres and 
horses hoofs to pierce the sacks so that the gram might trickle out and 
afterwards hundreds might be seen eagerly picking up the grains that had j 
fallen upon the road In punishment for this offence all who could be 
captured were driven into pens set up upon the shore and confined there j 
without food or water and under the blaze of the sun for four and twentj 
hours Thus many perished And this was not in remote districts but at j 
the head quarters of British power pomp and fashion in South India — m 
Madras itself Inland they died of famine bj hundreds I do not know I 
said an eyewitness a government dispenser of relief I do not know what 
we should have done without the dogs and vultures 
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No account of Madras would be complete without a reference to the 
Free Churrh CnUpgrl , which stands first among the educational establishments 
of Southern India. It was begun in 1837 by the well-known missionary 
Dr. Anderson,— whose name is in the, south what the name of^Dr. Duff 
is in the north, — and w ithin a year ther^ worp fwn_h iinrlrpfl_nnH f;pvpnty 
scholars. • But then it was suddenly broken up by the •agency of "that 
hydra-headed monster," Caste. Two Pariah boys were admitted, and the 
rest left. D r. Anderson was entreated to d ismiss .the Pariah boys, but 
he was firm ; and he gained the victory. By-and-by the youths returned ; 
and 'Pariah and Brahman might be seen sitting side by side on , the same • 
bencli, learning the same lessons. This was a blow given to caste that 
has been felt throughout Southern -India, and felt to the present day. 
Th e numbers soon rose to five hundred ! and ever since the college has 
maintained its position as the most efficient in Madras. It is a striking 
fact that the three Presidency cities in • India — Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bombay — poss ess colieges_organisf>d hy .Srnfrhme n, which have accomplished 
greater results in producing an enlightened and well-trained body of xtatives 
, in India than any other society, nay more, than the Government itself. 

At Tirupetty, about fifty miles from Madras, there is an old t^emple 
much frequented by pilgrims, and very, interesting to the student of Indian, 
architecture. Pursuing the path up the hill, we go through three gopuras 
curiously carved. The hill is two thousand five hundred feet high, and has 
seven peaks or summits, on .the last of which is the pagoda. . Along the top 
are ruined houses, forming a’ quadrangle, with stonewall enclosure. A tower 
rises above these, and around is a broad belt of mango, tamarind, and 
sandal trees. It is'said to be one of the oldest Dravidian temples. 

West of Madras about sixty miles is Arcot, the famous town \xhich ' 
Clive pounced -upon In 1751. that he might relieve Trichinopoly. ,.The 
garrison, seeing Clive's troops marching on steadily in the teeth of a thunder- 
storm. thought they were fire-proof, and abandoned the place. Entering it, 
Clive held the ‘place during a fifty days’, siege, and repelled , the assaults 
of the Mohammedan troops. Arcot is now a large and prosperous town. 
Bey ond lies. MvsoRr. ^ne of the* most flourishing of the native tributary 
states in India, occupying a table-land lofty, well-wooded and cool, where is 
the famous Seringapatam, now almost in ruins, and Bangalore, one of the 
healthiest cities in India, with a -large British settlement. Scattered over 
the table-land are many huge isolated rocks called drill's, fo ur thousand fee t 
a bove the sea, and formerly used as fortresses. C oorg is a mouniainous ^ 
d istri ct, thickly-wooded, wi th extensive coffee pl^ntatlnns. Wo rthies t 

of r ecord i s the n nmp nf a nativp, ytamnM. Flavp] , a man of great' origin- 
alityTlntellectual poweF and untiring zeal,* who for twenty years ( 1826-1847) , 

I was ^itstrument al in spreading-jChristianity-ivitb — its civilising influences i n 
Mysore. _ ‘ ' ’ 
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P^I T T if*** rfll ling^daily 
Jiauis’ or the entire 
yoyage thi^'^rfiost difficult and disagreeable part often ^ “the passage over 
t he surf fcQm the shore to the -shi p The morning was calm >et< the 
hOge billows wpre rolling m m all their majesty and strength There Jay 
our Masulah boat waiting to receive us These boats ■'iire twenty five feet 
long eight feet broad and ^ix feet deep Th^'^ffre flat bottomed 'tnd 

pointed and curved up hig]i at either end The/.’'^^e-*e^'ceedJ^g]y lii,ht 

and draw only three inches of lyster 'I'herc is not T. ilail in them nor ^ 
nb of timber they are sewn- tpgether with cocoa nut. fibre and padded 
inside >Mth , straw outside ^\lth• tow 'They jield to 'the force of the 
wave and to the “bump^ jaf the shor^_ As they lie on the s^nd the) 

I seem ^ to you imrrtovablej but the native boatmen twelve in number 
I soon push, their obedient and •-easily managed craft to the advancing 
lip of the wave it is carried out as this retreats and the> dexterOuslj 
jump in lay hold of* their paddles <fnd puU with their might The 
helmsman steers with long^ and •powerJil oar and thus keeps the bow 
• to the* waves And now jou sqe approaching the next j'awning wave, hgi 
above ^ou .and threatening^ to engulf you but meeting it the _slop ng 
bmv mounts up perpendicularlj shipping perhaps a quantitj of spray but 
spnngin^* first to the top and llien over the crest of the higc billow 
and down again into the shallow water left as the wave rolls on o 
calm weather only three ot these huge^bilfows are dan'^crous and these 
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surmounted, you are safe. Jiut the boatmen^ Iiave been trairied to the; 
work from boyhood, and, handle their craft with marveljous skill. Thotigh 
a daily feat, the, novelty seam’s .nc\Vr to w£ar ofi*. ‘'Fhey are all excitement, 
and cheer over eacl) leap and plunge. ^Besides the Masulah boats, ^mother 
kind of craf^ used by the natives,* called a catamaran, whic]j- .is simply 
a raft constructed of tliree pieces of timber ten or twcU^ feet long, ^ tied 
together, the middle one being idnger than the others and curved upwards 
at the ends. It is driven through the l.urf by a man with a paddle, who.js 
often washed.off, but is*so well practised that be leaps. on again in an instant. 
Wdtl^ these amphibious-, creatures the ca^tamaran keeps on its wa}'» wbere n. 
boat, would inevitably be lost.' It took us half an hour in the Masulah boat 
to reach our ship, ibe boatmen keeping time to a jnonMonOus 'song. 

The First port off which we anchored on our ebastmg" voyage^ north- 
wards was '^ lasulioatam. ^lasubpatam is a very old and Important ‘cit y of 
f orty thousand mhabitan ts. — sirnntp<l "IVIngti Digtri gt, and^betw den the 

dehag_of thp_tivQ_ mighty r^nH_thr'._nftf1nv^ry, Telugi i 

is the most melodious and soft of the Dravidian lang ua ges,' and is spoken 
^throughout ,the portion*. df.- the Madras' J’rgsidency e.xtei)ding northward 
to Orissa.. Jt is also spoken far inland in ‘the Nizam’s .dominions^',- The 
j great rivers,^the Krishna (or 'Kisina) -and the Gpdavery form the chafacter- * 
Istic ph>sical Teaturcs .-of the ‘country.” 3o th • rise in the Western Ghauts , 
seventy miles nf>mhny^ the’G odavery nenr N.i^sic k. and they< 

s^yee p across the \*tist table-land-from west io .cast,- flawing rlgllLhcfow the 

-.■Gbaii^, and spreading o\er the countr)* i n immense deltas'. _a s they empty 
theniselvesdntO the Por nierlv these nvers \V(!rn n pt-ril remntry, 

♦./overflowing their banks 'and sweeping whole villages away. li nt the ir riga- 

m in i. s C firiflg an gels:” ' Col ossal an/cu/s^ or dams, have with immense labour 
been thrown aerqp^ them, and the w ater b earned bv canals overT the whole 
country, wbich hhs thus become O ng^ of the richest gr.Tm-prodii r;ipg 
in India. MasujjpaLam possess es a* rnt tnn — <lrstiiiguishcd_fqn^^ 

bright and beautiful colours pf us cl mh Jii, the cfentre of the city,* 
where the street,? meet, are thirty-threg huge limestone slabs covered *with 
alto- and bas-reliefs brought from the »ruins "of a neighbouring pagoda. 
Masulipatam is the centre of fhc operations of the CiuiVch Missionary 
Society in this part of India, thf. jioble^ H igh Scljool for the thorough 
education of young Hindus is distinguished in influence and success, and its 
pupils ^are to be found in almbst every department, as sub-magistrates, school- 
masters ’’and even deputy collectors. Inland, at Guntur , the Americab 
L utherans have a flourish in g mission- - In this district are the Buddhist top es 
of Amravati, fragments of which are m the British Museu m. rail s 

are the most richly* oTnrimenterL.tn ■» ffirnUh n series of pictures 
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ofjiiwklljism, “ nn<;iirp?issG(L“ says I’crgiisson, “ bv aiivth lnpf now knQi3m--to 
C M^st in lntlia.” 

Another night's voyage brought us 'northwards to Cocanada, north of 
the river in ti\e Godaverj* District, .where wc spent our ^second day. Land- 
ing in the morning, ^\c made our way to the compound of the Canadian 
Baptist Mission,' delightfully shaded with banyan and pipul trees, and there 
\\& heard much of the marx'ellous conversions at Nellore and Ongole, 
where eight thousand natives had in 'one month embraced Christianity, owing 
to Christian kindness during the famine Here we travelled, inland about 
five miles in cofTin-like palanquins, with twelve bearers to each, who w’ent 
dolefully along on the high banks of a canal keeping time w'ith their voices 
in the heat of -the day, to a lonely pagoda whose towering gopura is a 
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'.revolting sight. It is, in fact, a mass of obscenity cut m stone, such as one 
'could hardly imagine depravity itself capable of inventing. Yet 
connected wnth, nay, is part and parcel of the religion of Brahma; 
religion-r upon the excellency of which some S^scrit professors expatiate . 
One sight of this temple at Cocanada would suffice to disabuse them ° ^ ^ 
fine pictures of Hinduism and of the.elevating power of the Vedas ^ 
few pet quotations are always at hand when one would praise Brahmanism 
They are in the oldest Vedas, grains of wheat in the bushel of cha . ^ 

We would learn what the Hindu religion really is, and what are its practica 
fruits, we must visit the .temples *6f India ^ ... 

Next morning we reached Vizagapatam, or Vizag, as -it is bnefiy ca e 
The ’headland (one thousand seven hundred feet), as approached from tie 
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south, IS called the Dolphin’s Nose, there is a liuge ca\e on the sea line, 
and the chfTs arc imposing On the hill above the creek tliree striking 
buildings meet the 036 — a heathen temple a Mohammedan mosque and a 
Roman Catholic church As t\e landed, we saw crowds of poor women 
working as porters, and carr3ing huge boxes of cargo Vi7agapatam is in 
the province called the Northern Circars, extending about five hundred milcb. 
along the Ba3 of Bengal, and among the earliest possessions of the East 
India Compan) The natives arc a fine class of men both in phvsique and 
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m character, and live under the simple form of village government The 
countr} about Vizagapatam is hilly and picturesque and there is a Hindu 
temple of great fame and antiquity at SemachilJum The London Alission 
here was founded in 1805 at a time when the Company discountenanced 
missions But it has held its ground, and* its missionaries have translated 
the Scriptures into ’Telugu I met the venerable John Ha) the chief 
translator, and master of the language who has been here for forty years 
The TcUigu language is Mr Hay says, m its primitive forms much 
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simpler than in its more modern de\elopment On account of its soft acceni 
and musical tones it has been called bj Europeans the Italian of the East 

Our ne\t da) uas spent in discharging cargo at Gopalpur, a small 
uninteresting Milage upon a sandy beach up a\hich a heav) surf rolls 
The natives come out in their Masulah boats like tolcrabl) ^\atcr tight wooden 
baskets stitched together with rope and wonderfull) light and spnn^> 
Eight miles from Gopalpur is Berhampur chief town of the district of 
Ganjam and be)ond is the ^lahendra range noted for its woods its 
caim like temples built up of huge rough blocks and four thousand nine 
hundred feet above the sea The outside of the chief building is oma 
mcntedwith figures and the roof is cotcred with vegetation At ncrliampur 
there IS a flourishing Baptist Mission T his district forms the extreme 
north of the I^Iadras Presidcnc) 

Inland and behind the stnp of the Madras Prcsidenc) running up 
thus far north along the coast art two large tracts of terntor) the 
CtNTUvj PaoMNcrs now belonging to Britain and H\in\r\iM> 
to tlic Niram of the Deccan Ihc district cnllcd the Central Prminecs is 
not thicklj peopled the countr> being lull) and forest land The chief 
town Nagpur contains aoout eighty thousand inhabitants fherc arc tvten 
sue coal fields and cotton is much cultivated The Deccan is a name applied 
to the entire central plateau of the Indian Peninsula of which Haidaralad 
forms the northern portion VTlic Vmtlhjai Mountains running cast anti wca.t 
form a great wall separating the Dcccan and tlie Ganges \allc) Thc> 
vextend fVom Mount Parasnn th t i> Moni i t tko.we-s L Ntar 

the cii) of Ilaidarabad is the British sciclt-mtnt called St£uadjxah'’'l 
hundred feet above the sea where arc the largest barracks m India Tik 
G odaver) river flows throvigh thi'» distnet eastward and it n. crossed b) l 
railwaj connecting hladras with Dombaj Not far from Ilaidarabad is 
Golconda and near the fort on the top of a conical hill the tonils tf tic 
king>^are well worth a visit I heir vascncss and soiidii) ar< most inipri^sn e 
The diamonds of Golconda were mtrclv cut and jiolishcil hcix !>cin^ 
at Partial Chanda stands amid channin^ scencr) 1 he I rec Church o 
Scotland has nourishing missions at Nagpur and at the settlement ca c 
Jalna a British cantonment m the Nizams dominions 
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ORISSA AND JUGGERNAUT — CALCUTTA AND lib bURUOUNDlN’Ob — HAURACKPOKL— * 
SLKAMrOlL — DARJELLIN'O AND TIIL IIIMALAA \S — fJIL GLILAT GANCLIJC ILAIN 

T N the coasting voyage from Madras we 
■*" have the Madras Presidency still to our 
port, or left hand, northuards as far as 
Gopalpur. Here the country of the N orthe rn 
C ircars en ds, and the c oast of Orissa hpg ins 
The maritime part of Orissa forms the British 
district of Cuttack, cafied by seamen the Onssa 
Coast The shore is flat and dreary, and inland 
•ApptiTit s,e\eTa\ ** sadd\eVn\\s'’ teTmiTiaVmg m 
a chain of mountains running south The 
extensive Chilka Lake is joined to the sea by 
a narrow strait 

After leaving Gopalpur, our good steamer 
keejnng near to shore, brought us ne\t morn- 
ing to Pun m Onssa, and the far famed 
Temple of Juggernaut This part of the coast 
IS considered healthy, and the sea breeze 
IS found very refreshing Tlic houses of 
English residents arc on the sea shoVe, and the 
native town and temple, surrounded by high 
wall and luxuriant vegetation, he a little inland 
temple enclosure measures four hundred and twenty by three hundred 
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md fifteen feet end the he,!;ht of the greit tower is one hundred 
nnd ninett two feet ‘ Whitewtsh and paint says Mr rergusson hav 

done their worst to idd vulgarity to forms already sufficiently 
and this the most famous is also the most disappointing of hor he n 

Hindu temples It was erected in ''"d ‘’'V“S .,ns a e 

Onssa group of temples It us dedicated to V^hnu and P'>g""'= ^ 

centmuaV on their way through Bengal “ “ 

calculated that ten thousand pilgrims annually die either of diseas 
fatigue and want tt Pun or on the return journey 
bring back with them umbrellas made of cane and P"'"’ 
bundles of painted rattan canes, and backbones of cuttle fish to 
they have been on the seashore These fishbones are '^d >=> ‘I’'- 
poetic name of • ocean foam The street leading to tlm teiuj^le s full » 
sacred buildings and the inhabitants of the town number durty ttousan^ 
Three wooden images of revolting aspect si\ feet higi ’’^P'^^ month of 
Juggernaut his bfothcr and his sister, and once a year in 
mL'cI, these are taken through the town^/each 'do^" 

Juggernaut being thuayjour feel_Jiigh. ■'-pe. English ' 

pccasions a.hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims nre assem Iieneath 

Lvernment has interfered to put an end to the 
Its wheels < Mounted police armed with heavy whips ^ 

m Its progress and when a frcntied devotee throws I''"’*-; f J' 
the whip is applied and he immediately J"™P® “P ,.,ii,„, to^ bear 

getting dtat if he is willing to be killed he should wi to^ 

the lash 'The tradition of a bone of lenshna being ' ^ „„tl 

image is regarded as a Btahmanical form of u is Buddha 

„ the three images are supposed to be only the Ifod .d j iist t . - T 
" P harma Sanga The idol is, in fact an mutation of the dudd 

Buddhism formerly existed in Onssa and the toot i re w ° Another 

preserved at Pun /Everything at Pun is redolent of Buddlusm^ Ano^ ^ 
significant vestige of this system is the ahsen^ u” ""T kn ,],£ coa^is 

d_Lng the festivals In the neighbourhood of ^'*1®'=™““ ,hre= 

J the so called Black Pagoda at Kanarak of which only •'"= 

' stoned porch remains carved with elegance an ^ ^ those 

ataundi^U^les an of the same '”=> 

of Southern India The towers or vima Tenible of Jt'o 

gernam' nTte la«st ‘and "h“foS£t'’inup",^s"e:i m be the great Temple of 

' “—Temple of Bhuvaneswar . th^^S^ 

evajaphL_oLjy-4lundy_jdimhiJ£raplu-JI^^ „r a . .rnsn-i or t ower and 
long by sevimtyHiye_lLroad Sensing ^ip^S^s height is 

a porc h It has n singularly solemn and p S 





one hiindrcfl nnd (Mnhty wholly ^ Stone, and mc h d* the s urface 

i s covered with elaborate carvin g. « “ Infinite labour bestowed on every 
d^il was^ the mode in which a Hindu thoughf he could -render his 
temple most worthy of the deity, and, Avhclher he was right or WTong, 
th e eficct of the whole is marvellously* beautiful/ * 

On Sunday, as we were passing Juggernaut Puri, our ship’s company 
of passengers and officers were quiedj'' gathered on deck to o/Ter our 
common [trayers to the great Father in heaven, to read His Word and to 
hear His Gospel. Again it was my lot to conduct service at sea, and 
the heaving of the ship formed a natural accompaniment to the lessons 
and the sermon. On board was an officer high in rank, and inspector of 
military schools, who spoke of what he had seen of the brutal treatment 
of the natives. A passing- Hindu, he said, was rudely taken to task by 

Captain for not making a salaam to him. “Why should I?" said the 

man; “you have conquered our race, and I won’t salaam.” “Let us sec 
the general,” said the captain. The general said, “ Make a salaam, sir.” The 
man still firmly but calmly refused, and the general s'eired him by the 
neck, threw him to the ground,’'J?uried his face in the dust, and ordered 
the man fifty lashes Thus by sheer brute force w’as this Hindu punished 
for an independence wluch wc should honour in an Englishman. The mild 
Hindu submits to the English as to a conquering race, and all he can 
do is to be patient and bide lus time. If- not subdued by justice and 
kindness, he will seek his revenge some day. 

In the afternoon wc anchored at False Point, outside the mud-locked 
harbour at the mouth of the Mahanadi river. It is a dismal spot, with a 
house on the beach and a lighthouse in the distance. A few cargo boats 
and native vessels were swinging at anchor and rolling la2ily wfith the tide 
^ Fr om this place a steam-launch runs, or rather crawls up the river to Cutta ck, 
the, capital of Or Usa, whither some of nnr passengers wnre bmind. When 
\rAkbar built Attock (or Attack) on the Indus, Kattack and Attack w'ere 
spoken of as the two e.stremes of the Mogul Empire. “ Seventy miles beyond 
Cuttack is the famous Barmul Pass, eight miles long, between peaked ridges 
and hills covered with jungle, through w’hich the Mahanatli flow's rapidly The' 
scenerj’ is said somen bat to resemble the Low'cr Dan\ibe 

And now’ weighing anchor, and taking our pilot on board, we started 
v'up that narrow and dangerotis branch of the Ganges called the Hoogly. 
After stoj)pIng at Diamond Harbour, a turn or reach in the river with 
Its signal flagstaff, where particulars are given as to the height of the tide 
at the bars, w-e made our way cautiously up past "James and Mary,” 
the most dangerous of the rapids, all hands on board being m readiness 
t to let go the anchor, if we should ground. At Garden Reach our ship was 
' v'turned round, and was steamed stem foremost up to Government House, 

I Calcutta, amidst a crowd of shipping reminding one of Liverpool 
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>/, C^cutta, ninety mil^s from the sea, and on the east bank of the Hoog^I)'", ? 
which here flows directly south, is a city not two centuries old. It was j 
founded by Job' Charnock, who set up a factory here in 1690, married a 1 
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J Hindu wifi*, and as to relij^ion Ictl a Hindu life. In 1742 the famous ditch 
was cut to protect the settlement a^inst the Mahralia cavalry. It nm 
! alonsr the j^rouiul now marked by the Circular Koad. 'fhe settlement, m 
spile of this, was captured hy the Nawab, when, on tlic jpth of June, i 75 
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hundred and fort) si\ Euro- 
,peans were imprisoned in the 
Black Hole a small chamber 
ei ghteen ».feet square in ' the_^ ^ 
rort*^ and One hundred nnd 
‘ twent) tliree were smothered 
to death The Bkc l.— 44q1c 
destro\cd in ifii S In 
January pf 1757 Chve won 
back the settlement t and tlip 
place- has gradually grown m 
I size and importance un til no w 
I It is the tenlre of Got ern 
\ ment thc.seat of t 


and if we include Howrah on^ ^ 
the opposite bank of the river* ^ 
now connected w ith thV cil) b) 
a bridge it numbers nine hun ^ 
dred thousand inhabitants g 
Government ^dousc ts a | 
huge and imposing building 2 
and in it is that famous Council > 
Room with the portraits of j 
Hastings and others on its 
walls wh^rl^«tl)e welfare or ^ 
fate of millibns of souls has 
often hung in the balance In 
the immediate neighbourhood 
are the modern and ma]estic. 
Law Courts with towers and 
fretted roofr ‘behind nses 
the dome of the Post Office a 
noble building a nd along the 
road called Chownngee look 
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sujjgcstcil tlic parodj City of Pale Ticcs There nrc man> statues and 
monuments about the Maidan the creatuics of ofhcnl mspintion \?To the uest 
;f IS the river, ^\lth its forest of masts and Tort William which covers some 
*acrcs between the Maidan and the ri\tr to the south is an imposing barrack 
with a verj noble church To the porth run s the Chidpore Koad through the 
Bhck Town full of natives and native shops and parallel with it Cornwallis 
Street noted for its charitable and cducUtonal institutions These institu 
tions all ov^ Calcutta stand as th< mcmonals of illustrious names Here 
*it was that^hshop Wilson toiled and here stands his church ^jt Johns 
Here too in a conspicuous position stands tlje Scotch Church where the 
7ealous and self denying Dr Dii(T laboured In Cornwallis Square is the 
College which Ife first founded now in the hands of the Scotch Dsfab 
hshed Church near it is the I rec Qmrch College afterwards built by 
‘Dr Dufi* m which he faaghf for many ^tars and where a thousand young 
men and boys arc daily assembled for religious and secular education It is a 
giant building and in the centre hall where the school is wont to assemble 
to hear the Scriptures every morning now stantls a bust of that noble 
presence placed there m loving remembrance of the founder Not far off on 
the banks of the river is the B urning r.^a nr m the native quarter where 
the* process of cremation may be witnessed every day 

Early one morning after tlie usual Hnsu or little breakfast 

served in the bedroom before rising Vi was taken by a friend m a 
boat down the Hoogly to the Botanic Gardens beyond the deserted looking 
Bishops College The air on the river was cold and damp reminding one 
a little of London fog a strange contrast to the noonday heat -Qr the city 
A few boatmen were plying their craft lazily along Oppbsite was the 
Vpalace of the deposed monarch of Oude who keeps tigers, in Jus grounds 
’Landing at a wharf on the west bank \ve at once entered the gardens * 
which cover three hundred acres and happily combine the natural with the 
artificial they contain beautiful specimens of the Mauritius the talipot the 
jjjjxj £gber paJ.v.w a !^rge s/ ajwj uboveTall a__gre^t 

b anyan tree with a girth of eightppn ^prrlc whose branches and descending 
roots extend to a ci rcumference Qf_thr<^f» h indred yax ds 

The same day we v sited Kal ghat which gave its ,namc to Calcutta 
and IS situated on the bank^of an olcl bed of the Ganges lour miles south 
of the city The legend is that when the corpse of the goddess Kali wife 
of Siva was cut in pieces by order of the gods one of her fingers fell here^ 
and a temple was raised in her honour The present temple was built three 
hvndred years ago and renewed in 1809 its pr ests are called Haidar 
and amass great weaIth*from the daily olTenngs of pilgrims There are 
many festivals to which immense crowds resort ^especially on the second 
day or the Dufya Puja the great Bengali rel gious festival m honour 
of the “goddess held at the autumnal equinox The street off when 
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the temple lies is full of shops for the sale of idol pictures, images and 
charms. When we arrived, sacrifices were being offered in the midst of 
an excited^ crowd. In an area before the temple stood the priest, and j 
beside him.. the executioner, sword in hand. We saw three kids and two I 
buffaloes sacrificed. The head of the victim is fastened in a wooden vice, 
its body is held up by the hind legs, and the sacrificcr strikes with his sword 
If the head is severed with^one stroke, the \'ictim is considered acceptable 
tp the goddess, and its blood is collected by the priest, carried into the 
shrine, and sprinkled upon her huge projecting tongue. Wc could see in 
the distance the hideous idol within, its tongue streaming u'itli blood. 

If the head of the animal is not severed with the first stroke^ it is considered 
unacceptable, and is cast aside. The officiating Brahman, almost naked, with 
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the sacred cord round his neck, was a fierce looking, but very shrew'd man 
He could speak English We found that he had been when a boy five 
years at the Bho^wanipore Mission School, and that a near kinsman of his 
w’as a convert to Christianity and a missionary. Upon my saying, “ How 
can you carry on these revolting rites? You know that they are vain, and 
a pretence,” he replied, "Yes, I know it; but the people will have it, and 
I must get my living.” The man evidently disbelieved in his heathenism, 
and might be a professor of Christianity if he saw it would pay It was 
strange and saddening to see these bloody, exciting, and degrading rites amid 
a huge gathering of devotees within a few miles of English civilisation and 
fashion Only a mile away is* the large college and compound of the. London 
Mission. Two miles nearer tdwn stands the cathedral of St Paul, in "the 
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ground IS about half a mile distant where he the mortal remains of Care) 
Ward and Marshman Careys tomb has this inscription 

Carev 

Bom T 7 th August 1761, 

* Died gth June 1834 

A gnJty weak nod 1 elpless vonn 
On Thy k nd arms I fall 






MAn-nNi I OME ALOEE*. SERAMM3RE. 

The tombs of ^!l three missionaries hive domes supported on 5 

the ground has the air of neglect and decay and the ^\a CnreV 

tomb IS broken doun We next drove to the Danish church m 

preached It is now m the hands of the Establishment 

chapel a large jute factory has been erected ■' Not far o o u,nr% 

side at Aldeen stood the pagoda a\here another eminent mtsbionao 

Marten took up his abode on nis ameal in India in t c jea 
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where he spent many hours in learning Hindustani and translating portions 
of the Scriptures. It is a picturesque and interesting spot. He thus speaks 
of it in his journal: "The habitation assigned me by Mr. Brown, is a 
pagoda in his grounds, on the edge of the river. Thither I retired at 
night, and really felt something like superstitious dread at being in a place 
once inhabited, as it were, by devils; but yet felt disposed to be triumph- 
antly joyful, that the temple where they were worshipped was become 
Christ’s Orator)’. I prayed out aloud to my God, and the echoes returned 
from the vaulted roof. Oh! may I .so pray that the dome of heaven may 
resound 1 I like my dwelling much, it is so retired and free from noise ; 
it has so many recesses and cells, that I can liardly find my way in and 
out.” The building has in part been washed away by tlic river. 

Seramporc has a calm and cheerful aspect, with its clean shady roads. 
It is a pleasant suburban retreat, but factories are gaining ground, and 
the mission has the air of decay. Carey’s Botanical Garden of siv acres, 
which contained three thousand species of plants and trees, is now jungle, 
and has recently been sold for business purposes. There is a considerable 
silk manufa cture here. It Is sad to sec the scenes of many >ears of 
Christian^ labour, and tl\e fruits of missionary enterprise associated with 
revered names, thus on the decline. The headqu arters of the m ission, it 
should however be remembered, h ave been renioved to Calnurn Tw’clve 
miles farther on Is the French nf Chandernagorc . dating from 1688, 

pleasantly situated on the river side. It consists of a long row’ of white 
buildings interspersed with trees. But, as has been quaintly said, “it looks 
* a httle out at elbows, and has about it a shabby genteel sort of aii.” 

Ass\m. wi th its capital Shillong , in the Khasi Hills, includes the fertile 
Brahmaputra valley, wdth its rich black soil Its hills in the east contain 
limestone and coal beds, a nd tea is largely cultivated on thefr louder sin pnq 
The , nopulation is four millions, chiefly Hinrlng — Molaammedans All 

depend for their livelihood upon agriculture, and the s taple crop is ri ce 
The cli mate is v pi q ’ humid , and fogs_ji£t£ii-jise-£com-tlie-river. 

D arh ci IN C. “ H oly Sp ot.” as the word signifies, the hill station nearest 
to Calcutta, lies north about four hundred miles. The Eastern Bengal 
Ravlw’uy runs in a northerly direction for about a hundred miles over the 
plains of Bengal, in about five hours , t o Damookdea on the Ganges It passes 
near Krishniiggur, a towm of forty thousand inhabitants, where the Church 
Mission has its headquarters for the district; a nd thirty miles west is Plassev . 
w h ere Clive won, in 17 S 7 . the memorable vactorv from which virtually dat es 
the. Bntlsh supremacy in North Ind ia A large steam ferr>’ conveyed us 
across the Ganges from Damookdea in forty minutes. It is a perilous passage, 
owing to the strong current and the shoals ; two men were taking soundings 
one on each side the vessel, all the way across At Sara Ghnt. we ngain 
entered the -strain, and travelled all night, tA\o hundred miles, stopping at 
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many stations, till we reached the temporar}' terminus, Silliguri, at about 
lo AM. Here, with much difficulty, and after some hours’ delay, we obtained 
wretched ponies to take us on to Kursiong, h alf-way to Darjee^ g ; but 
our ponies travelled so slowly across the Serai, or swamp of lowT^ng jungle, 
the seat of ma- 
larious fever, 
which forms a 
deadly belt 
along the foot 
of the hills 
across the 
north of India, 
separating the 
Himalayas, that 
darkness came 
on before we 
began to ascend, 
and we rode in 
faith along the 
road, which at 
the time wa-s 

undergoing repair, till u'e reached tJ»e 
Dak Bungalow of Chambattie . where 
we put up for the night 

The pak Ttim ffnlnw ts an Inn or 


f or travellers, one-storied, with ver- 
andas, often perched on a knoll ; 
with scanty furniture and scantier fare 
It ig in phnrorp of a native ca lled-a— 

Khansamah, W'ho locks it up when 
empty, and appears on the ground to 
open It when jou calL A tariff of 
prirf»«! a list of niles , 

ajist of articles provided , _r.rw»- 

f uUy-drawn map of the clistnrt. Tmn p 
on thf». Aftf» r some dela y we 

got-Candles ant| pTinroLit n amUircad ; 
but it was too late to procure the 

(KH.iI of-ronst.fnw/. or , , j 

J catli^ as thi^dish is called in the Ea st, the crfoaliixsJ’ctng 
dj psscd w j thtZ jjairnn-hour of \otir_arri \*al. Wo turned in after ghu’ff 
tions to the khansamah to look after our ponies, and to prcjiarc an 
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dirce- 

c.nHy 
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morning mcnl '^The silence of the hills was impressive ; here and there a 
firefl>, here ^ and there, across the valley, or through the trees, the^ twinkle 
o f. the light in a native hu t 

At daybreak next morning we were again in the saddle, and rode ten 
miles o\er lovely hills with wooded sides and varied ravines, clad in forest 
and brushwood to Kursiong. The views were fine, and the verdure beautiful 
The ‘air was delightful!) tjear and cool, and peasants of the native tribes 
%sere passing to their work along the mountain paths Kttrston g is * four 
tli oussnd six hundred f eet above the sea, a village perclied on the ridge of 
a iullt an d_herc wc had our hrst sight of the Himalaya s v^Kinchinjunga, tlie 
second liighest of the range, twent) eight , thousand feet, was full in view, 
th ough sixty miles aw a'v* T he sight was grand and impressiv e Ti ie__D ir 
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b eesme and after the refreshment of breakfast in a I 

comfortable mn, we mounted fresh pomes and started on the remaining 
twent) miles Th e road is loveK m the e xtrem e, skatin g th e flanks__and 
roi mding the spurs of the mountains, carried _bv_hridges_Dv£r-d eeo rav ines 
wi th roaring torrents, and adorned w ith_luxuriant— tropical vegetation, spl endid 
O rchid s, gr aceful tree fern s, flowering creepers and noble trees After 
crossing the ridge called “ the Saddle,” we came through the barracks used 
as a convalescent dep6t, and rode on to the delightfully placed lodgings 
which we had beforehand engaged, distant just fifteen minutes’ walk from 
the Observatorj Hill and the Mall, a nd with the suhltme sn o ws irm ering j 
hi gh before us .-»-a spot much frequented b> Calcutta officials during the I 
hot season j 
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At sunrise on Sunday morning I walked round the Mall and up to the 
Observatory which commands a full view of the stupendous scener) (^Never 
did I understand so fully the force of the apostles expression depth and 
height as now that I had before me the giant mountains and looked 
down into the depths deeper and deeper still six thousand feet into the 
forest clad ravine of the Great Ranjit nver and then slowly raised my 
eyes higher and higher through the successive ridges of foliage and rocks 
till ihey reached the eternal snows and still far up and up to the peaks 

soaring into the sk} From the 
lowest point which the e}e can reach 
in the Ranjit valley to the highest 
peak of Kinchinjunga the vertical 
height is not less than five miles 
— such a thickness of the earths 
crust being probably nowhere else 
visible on the earths surface 
Moret than twelve pe ^ks cnnjpe 
c ounted which rise i bove twenty 
t housand fee t The air was cold, 
and bracing the grass was cnsp 
and white with frost the sun 
shot his rajs across m dazzling 
splendour and m the stillness and 
brightness of the scene one fe t 
as if transported to another world 
After morning service m the little 
English church I went down to 
the square bazaar or market place 
which IS crowded on Sflndajs 
With strange nationalities Here 
were the old aborigines the Lep 

ciiAS with Mongolian type of face 

oblique ejes high cheekbones 
clad m stnped cotton garments 
the men with pigtails like the 
Chinese the women with noserings and large siKer ornaments some witi 
strings of rupees They are a small plain but powerful looking 
mured to hardship nomadic but amiable vTheir besetting sm is gam mg 
Thej are a merry and careless people, with but little thought of the mormw 
They are verj fond of quoits using pieces of slate for the purpose w uc i 
thej throw with great dextentj They alwajs wear a long knife curat 
like a sickle and stuck in the girdle which seiaes them to fell trees s in 
animals build huts pare their nails se\er their food and even pick i w j 
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teeth Rice is their staple food T heir langua ge h a T hebetan dialec t, and 
their religion a corrupt Buddhism 

Here, too, in large numbere, were the Bhootcas, tall and robust, 
sturdy, flat faced people, weatherbeaten, with broad mouths <> and flat 
noses, their complexion whitish yellow, but encrusted with dirt, and tar, and 
smoke. Tht,) seldom wash. They are dressed jn loose blankets girt about 
the waist with a leather belt, m which they place their brass pipes, their 
long knives, chopsticks, tinder box, tobacco jxiuch and tweezers, with whicli 
they pluck awa> all trace of beard They wear stout woven boots — boat 
a nd stocking m o ne The women have their faces tarred, and their hair 
IS plaited m two tails, the neck loaded \tith strings of corn! and amber, 
large heavy, round earrings, dragging down the lobe of the ear. Tiiey are 
always spinning The Bhoateas arc Buddlusts, and be have in the e fficacy 
o f Dra\jng-machlne s When crossing mountains they hang little scraps of 
rag on the bushes, as a prayer for safety, and place grains of rice along the 
hillside to propitiate evil spirits They bury their d ead on the mountains, 
raising cairns over them ' 

Here, again, one might see the light and agile Nepales e, with intelli 
H gent and pleasing countenances, active and enduring, and brave to a degree, 
as the Nepal war (i8i6) witnesses Their secluded valleys are rich m 
forest and minerals, and on the frontier indigo is largely grown Their 
dogs are yellow fanged, wolf-like, fierce, surly creatures, but invaluable watch 
* dogs N epaLproper is a.sma M m.ldc; Uy nina at the foot of this 

nart _Qf the Himalayan range , but t he co untry extends _A\es t from Sik kim 

to^ Kujn.^ n The m cp arc called Ghtirka s Here Buddhism and 

VaisbnayiSm are found side by side The ta mplp.s arc nrAvnntf. and remind 

one of those of japan The temple of Mahadeva at Patan presents both 

styles of architecture, the Hindu and the Thibetan or Turanian side by side . 
The capital of Nepal is Khatmandu, and contains a beautiful temple m 
the Chinese style The view of the Himalayas to the north east is 
very grand The ragged Lama mendicant is also to be met with, and 

Sherbas and Thibetan beggars, jovial, but easily excited Intermingled with 
these native mountain tribes were st olid Chuinme n pmjtd J\Tnhnmmpdnn <?, 
and gr aceful Hindu s In the midst of the bustle and bartering, the mis 
sionary had his open room, or shed, into which the people came to hear 
hymn, or prayer, or Scripture In the Bhootea village there is a small,- 
dirty Buddhist temple called Bhootea Bustee The Lamas or priests are 
also of a low type, unctuous sly, insolent They sell praying-machines 
(Mam), and use them m their worship, continually turning them round 
Indeed, you enter the temple between two huge cylinders, like pillars two 
feet m diameter and six feet high, which are gigantic praying machines, 
turned by means of a winch Here vve met many Thibetans returning to 
their country with heavy burdens 
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Rising one morning while it was ytt dark and starlight, we mounted 
our ponies, and, with' guides, started for the ascent of the Sinchal TVIoun 
TAIN (eight thousand three hundred feet), six miles from Darjeeling Riding 
through the mihtai:>» sanatorium to "the Saddle,’ or Johr Bungalow* we 
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began the ascent up a steep winding track through the jungle, and after«^ 
hours climb reached the Chimneys — the nuns of the first military station 
perched upon a ridge, or shoulder of Sinchal .where Kmchinjunga and its 
neighbour peaks burst on our view, kindled with the rays of the rising sun 
The air was perfectly clear, and the sky .cloudless Here we dismounted and 
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scrambled through brushwood and snotv to the summit, which is specially 
celebrated, because of the glorious prospect it commands — the sweep of the 
IIimala)*an range, including E\Lrest itself, the presiding monarch of them 
all, the highest mountain in the world 'I here he rose tOvOi*** view, of sugars 
loaf shape, far off, but clear cut against tlie sk). 'ITie entire range “ Pclion 
on Ossa piled," was" now before us as far as the c)c could reach in a clear 
atmosphere and a cloudless sky It was like looking from a Pisgah across 
the valleys and o\er moun- *►- * 

tains to a new and lofdcr ^ 

country Here one is o> er- -T - ''AI 4 A 

w helmed with the map ^t\ of 

N ature and th e power of the /■ a. f ^ tT^/ 

Alnught) The deep blue - 

sk), the pure* vhite snows, ''T^' ^ 

the clear-cut precipices, the ^ 

1 dark.^shad) ra\mes^ the dense 

( the spectator with the presence 

TS»of God s/ Having filled the c)< ' V- * ^4/ *4*7 '' 

and mind with the sublimity jKS , 

1 of a prospect never to be for* 
gotten during two hours spent 
on that green, but not Lx 
1 whitened mountain, we ^reluct- 'ij 

returned thankful and exultant i 

that wc had been so fa\ oured i j „ „ , ' 

mtheweather, for these grand- 
h,eurs are often enveloped in ’ 

mist or cloud for da>s together * ^ 

The annual average rainfall “* 

at Darjeeling is nine feet eight ' 'f 

inches — one hundred and six- ^‘'/»'^ - 

teen inches — June to Septem- ianby tramlunc, nijiiLAVAs 

her being the wettest months 

The descent from Darjeeling to the Ranut rive r, which separates it from 
the Himalajan range, is six thousand feet m eleven miles, and the river 
IS crossed by one of those cane bridges which are peculiar to this part of 
the world The mam chains supporting the bridge are branches of trees 
and rattan canes , the sides are of split canes hanging from each mam chain, 
two feet apart Into these loops the foot path is laid, composed of three 
bamboos, the thickness of a man's acm, laid side by side, the section of the 
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bridge resembling the letter V, in the* angle or bise of \\hich the traveller 
finds footing The piers of these bridges are generally two convenient trees 
through whose branches the mam chains are passed and pegged into the 
ground bejond Onlj one traveller can pass over at a*time and thej^pnng 
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and oscillation are considerable but strong bamboos are placed underneath 
and connected with the mam chains by split rattan ropes to prevent t 
bridge from collapsing with the weight t, i I « 

At the lower edge of the great forest which clothes the Sine a i 
a botanical garden ^lonely and lovely" the Rungaroon Garden where 
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found roses, scarlet geraniums, verbenas, and many English plants and 
•flowers In the midst of tropical luxuriance. The garden is to be devoted 
to such indigenous plants, epiphytes, orchids, gingers, etc., as are not ‘ , 
• likely to thrive <in {he moister and more sliady forest sections. The path 
'-leading to this spot Is ricli in forest beauty. Beyond arc some of the tea 
and cinchona plantatio ns for which Darjeeling is fhmous, and whicli, as the 
slopes are cleared, mar in some degree the beauty of the nearer lulls. 

. The tea gardens are laid out in the most unronjantic fashion, acre upon 
acre planted with straight rows of bushes two feet highM\ilh small glazed 
dark green leaves, and in the centre the manager's bungalow flanked by 
long ranges of low buildings, where the process of drying, sorting and 
packing is carried on. T he Dhoot ca coolies, both men and women, may b e 
seen . c arrying chests of i r ^ense wmght up the steepest hili^ They leave 
’the railway porters -of England far behind. A story is told tliat one of 
these sturdj’ women actually brought up a grand piano on her, back front 
Kursiong to the station, i'hc work on the nlanta tioos-ls-P Ot so jaborlous 

. It Consists , omlnij'Jn ilecp^Iisdog between the lines of trees as weeds 

appear, and cnr^ful haoft I n No vomher of tltc th[ rcl yea r, v/hen 

plant Ts four fcctJiisMt . is pruned down to twenty inclics. that die , 
v oimg leaves_mav he_plnckcd eas ily ; and six weeks afterwards, when tlie 
1 tea plant is ' said to “ (lush," or throw out new shoots six incites high, 

I the picking Is repeated, and so on at intervals of twenty days for eight 
I months. V Tea can be made only of these young and tender leaves, and 
the plucking requires gentle touch, uomen and .children being employed. ' 
For sorting, rolling, drj'Ing. etc, machinery Is generally used. 

The cinchona (quinine) plantations in the Darjeeling district cover 
^nearly two thousand acres, stocked with about three million cinchona trees 
Thf quinine comes from the bark. QuInidinc, or cinchonidinc, chiefly from 
^ ^tbe red cinchona, h a good substitute for qum'me. h h produced in iarge 
quantities, and is /obtainable at a much more moderate cost. I 

• ^Language cannot describe the glory of the Himfilayas seen from I 
Darjeeling lit up by the rays of the setting sun . From the Observatory 

• more^than twelve peaks can be counted, which rise above twenty thousand • 
feet,^ and none are below fifteen thousand. Against the azure sky, in an 
atmosphere far clearer than w'e ever see in England, the snowy range reflects 

^thc colours of the sunset, ever changing and deepening in richness from 
bright yellow' to pink, from pink to crimson, and long after the sun has set ^ 
to us. ’’Well may^’enc W’riter vif^w snmpthing tn be tr easured 

as. one of the, most noteworthy moment^ of hk l ife , ” and another of “the 
d eep happiness of a so|niirf^ in 1nnf4, cpnt tnellpH hy the -ever- 

lasting mnuntr\m«s “ And the contrast from these “abodes of snow,” to the 
luxuriant tropical vegetation surrounding us on every hand, clothing the richly- 
wooded hills through v\hlch W’e drive,*is hardly less striking and impressive. I 
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Ihe mines -ire loth to stir cirlj for they feel the morning cold mid are 
ill prepared acjainst it as to clothing but with the Himihjis now bright 
witli the rising sun me succeeded in starting bj Tonga D^1 (a sort o 
dogcart) at 8 A m reaching Kursiong at u and Sillyuri in tune jor* 

the evening tram Ihe transition as we drove along from snow and frost to 
Jirs and oaks then to rhododendrons mdianibber trees tree ferns of immense ^ 
size golden ferns with stems three feet high and wondrous orcluds w ite 
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yellow and purple banks studded with stag moss and ye ow A 

scented magnolia and m-ignificent bamboos— gives an exhilaration an e 
not to be had to the same extent m any other part of tlie»wor 

The East Indan Railway runs northwest fropi tlic 

valley nine hundred and fifty four miles to Delhi and at 1 e ii i 
Semde Punjab and Indus Valley State Railwajs wluch comp etc i 
by Lahore away still northward to Peshawar and soiitluVlT one 

that important and rising port at the mouth of the Indus one ^ 
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luindrcii and si\t> nine miles from Delhi I hiis the raiiwnv tonrne> ncrQ S:i-lndia 
-fro m Calcutta to Karvicht i s two ^ h'^imnnd nne hu ndred and t\\ent\ three 
miles and from Calcutta to Bomh i^ , hmnchrnfr south f rom Allahnhnd , i<ijburten n 
^’lin ndrpd nnd ninp__milf*t; I h e n\er Ganges Uith Its tr ibutaries drains nn area o f 
thrpfi hundred and nt npH tlmusand squ are miles , including the Ldrtcr Provinces 
of Bengal, the North West Provinces and Oude Here the Ar)an race, entering* 
from the northwest, attained their full strength and development 
' Hin dustani, or Bengali is jheir languag e, _vMt!i the written character called 



Nagan resenihhng the ancient Sanscrit T he popu l ation is e stimated at 
iStxt y milli ons, ^ l*heir life is for the most part a struggle for existence by the 
tillage >or thf» soil — nee , planmms, cocoanuts. and^ the cul tivation of indigo , 
h emp , c otton an d>th tl^iuni p oppy The land is not as m England, parcelled 
oiit into farms ^ There are wealthy proprietors who hold large tracts by 
grant, purchase, or hereditary succession , but the tenants are literally children 
of the .soil Wherever a village nestles among its plaTitams or mango groves, 
the land is parcelled out among the villagers T he villagers or immediate 
cultivators of soil aro~called r^ots The landowners are called zamindars 
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A’ large proprietor does not reckon up his firms but lie counts his \ilhges 
Oft en_betueen the ?imindars ind_the_I5i>Is the re irc midd le men^oT^Je'^se • 
holders {p almdn j) who ire sometimes indigo planters Having got the^ 
village on leisc you summon the tenants* show them their rent account and 
get \hem to agree, to cultivate a certim percentage of the land m indigo 
The compact being nude the rjots ire your slaves for ever The sowing 
of every jear goes to piy the debt of the last ind the debt must be paid 
off by so manj bundles of the jndigo plint The planters bungalow is Ji* 
fine looking house with in immense compound In front of it is the factor} 
ind at some distance miserable huts in which the coolies live ‘ In th^ 



^cultivation of the land bullocks are used for draught and carriage • The 
Bengal plough is much the same as the Greek or Romm one Thc.rnglis 
hive no idea sajs Sir J B Pheir of the e\treme povert) of the 

bulk of the Bengal populition Seven rupees i month Avdl support a 
whole fimil) Food is the pnncipal item md probably one rupee eight 
annis i month will suffice to feed in adult man^ and twelve inni'w a 
Vomin Yet the salt ti\ ilonc averages annually a hundred md twelve 
annis per hcid upon the entire population Fimmc si}s another cNperi 
tneed writer is the horizon of the Indnn villager insufficient food i!» the 

Anyone wlowoul l-auttl Injaor .e 1 fe » » onl J res 1 /- //* «/ V I y ihe Per L. B I> / » 
and T* ^ ^ ' r *’ '■ J B. I hear 
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foreground. 'And this- is the more c.\traordinnry, sincc^ the villager- is 
surrounded by a dreamland o.f plenty. Ever>-\vherc you see 'fields- flooded 
deep with millet and wheat. The village and its old trees have to climb on 
to a knoll to keep their feet out of the glorious poppy and 'the luscious ‘ 
sugar-cane. Sumptuous crcam-colourcd bullocks move -sleepily about' with 
an air of luxurious sloth, Everj-thlng is steeped in repose. The bees mur- 
mur their idylls among the flowers ; the doves moan their amorous complaints 
/rom the shady leafage of pipal 
trees ; out of the cool recesses of 
wells the idle cooing of the 
pigeons ascends into the summer- 
laden air ; the rainbow-fed cha- 
meleon slumbers on the branch ; 
the enamelled beetle 
I , on the leaf ; the little 
fish is in the sparkling 
depths below ; the ra- 
:i diant kingfisher, irein* 

>‘^ylous as sunlight, in 
mid-air; and the pea- 
cock with furled glories, 
on the temple tower of 
the sUeht gods, '^mid 
this easeful and luscious 
splendour the villager 
labours and starves. 

While he has to main- 
tain the glorious phan- 
tasmagoria of an im- 
perial policy, while lie 
has to support legions 
or scarlet soldiers, 
golden cuprassies, pur- 
ple politicals, and green 
commissions, he must 

remain the. hunger- lutri. 

stricken, over-driven 

phantom that he is.”‘ What with income tax, licence tax, succession 
tax, salt tax, feast fax, and fast tax, his hookah — his " bubble bubble,*’ so 
tailed from the gurgling noise of the water inside the cocoanut-shell-^is his 
only solace amid the privations of his wretched life. When he would 
protest, he dies of famine ; this is his revenge. 

- * TuriilftHe m IhJui, Ly G .\ 
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Through this vist district th e mlroid now wends its way '^Be7ore it came 
along the great Irimk road travellers were often attacked robbed and even 
murdered in the days of Thug notonety The ThtrgS ^.who abounded chie/ly 
in the forests were fanatics who made highway robbery part of then religion 
an d derlarerl thnt their victims werd sacrifices to the godd^ss-Ku li Disguised 
as peaceful travellers they would first engage in simple and* friendly greeting 
looking gentle and unassuming and then suddenly they would throw the 
handkerchief noose round the neck of the wayfarer strangle him m a 
moment and rifle him bf all he possessed Sometimes a girl appeared sitting 
at the wayside aveeping The traveller m pity might sfbp to speak to her 
but if so he uas doomed She soon had the noose round his throat and 

strangled him on the spot Since i^ao 1 liuggism has been suppressed b ut 

t he instinct possesses the thieves siil l and the sight of the noose will cause 
the calm features to blaze with fury In the school of industry at Jabalpur 
some aged ThUe,s proud of their race and profession may still be seen A 
visitor an\ious to undeistand their mode of strangling submitted his neck 
to be operated upon but at the great risk of his life for with the kind 
ling instinct of the Ihug the illustration threatened m another momenc / 
to become a reality Datura uoisonintr is s till practised by t he same clasy*^ 
o f_ people An old man and his son were lately poisoned for the bike 
of a new blanket by a gang of Ihug^ The railroad now conveys us in 
ease and security over these vast plains '^About one hundred and twenty 
fuiles from Calcutta \\c pass through Hiyugunge where there is . fhc Jtt tgest 
a nrl mnst mipnrtmt coalP«^lf^ tn Tndn Fhc miner s are B howrie s and 
<i Sonials l ow of stature and great toilers^ the former tjging t)^e— pick the 
latter only the crowbar in getting the coal The mines are not deep nne 
they arc free from firedamp In tint; rl istrict u. Parasnat h the h Miest pg a 
t n Bengal proper, four thousand six huiid rcr l feet above , the sea 1 15 a_pj^ 
of great sanctity to the Tains, w ho make yearly pilgrimages hither and w o 
strongly opposed the sanatorium for sick soldiers now erected on it ’ 
mountain commands a grand panorama of the surrounding country wit i i 
winding rivers and its wooded hills -/riie Sontals have made their 
north to Raj hinha! uhere by industry they have established themse vt-S 

T heir \ilhges are quite d stmet a pd separate ■f com-tlios c . orf jipied-liy 

The chord hne carries us bet^veen ChQtiii_hkigpur on tlie . 

Behvr on thp nnri-h Chotia Nagpur is a moyiritninrms pmv-Uice ‘ 

chiefly by D rnvi«tinn tnhe s the -K-ols . and QrapQs amjaUg-^-hom- t hC -Lu 
m ssinnni-ipg j^iiccess fii lly^ fr>r ninny ye ars It |s t surreSS|nn _ 0 — ‘t> 

t ablchnds P/r/c three thousand feet above tlie sea 

have the Patna d strict which is famous for its r ce and tlie Gay2_^ 
famo us_for its Rn ddh st remains Bchar indeed is the c nad j e „ of _ 
and the name is only a corruption of Vt/ntn a cave or ^ 

Gaya is the site of the famous Bo-lrec under which Gautama Buddha taugiu 
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and the Flqdnnt Rock on uhich he sat wnh his disciples is slilRpoinltd 
out Here It ^^as that Gautama harm that the path to saUation laj not 
in penance and sclfttorture, but m prtachinj^ a lu^licr lilc to his fellow men 
He re he became *the Dmldh a.** the I nh^htened, and a" minis try 

o f love that K su.d— tdL.hi:s— deaih^a t t b e atre of elJht ^ In froU of the 
RoTree is the lUiddh Ga)a lemple, dating from the se\enth centur), and 
the Rti fjdh miU are supj>osed_to lie the^oldest Hindu sculptures 

hitherto found There are sev eral pra ups-of_caeL temples more or less 
mined in the n» i^hliourhood and heann^ tiate from Asoka ic 250 



Hindu pilgrims come hither t o n<lon tiu. footprint of Vislinn o n a rock 
Si hraddlns t c offerings m honour of departed relatives -irc performed 
here at the Vishnu pacia lemple situated on one of the ridges and built of 
black stone with a lofty dome and golden pinnacle Various offerings arc 
placed by the pilgnms round the footprint the object being to help the 
progress of the souls of ancestors departed to heaven and the time occupied 
m the rites being at least eight dajs 

I he _IooTi hn e r uns thrpu, H nml brings Us t lirou g li Colgong where 

several rocky islands of granite intcrruj t the channel of the C anges the 
chief of these Divinath a sacred island, is crowned with a Hindu temple 
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Several, idols are carved on the rocks, and in places -there are wedge-marks, * 
showing, that Ttionoliths have been ‘split off.•^/^hese are the only rocks that i 
interrupt the course of the Ganges for a thousand miles. Th e boats on the 
Ga nges used for the conveyance of grain, cotton, etc., fl o at down the stream 
at the rate of four miles an ho ur ; a nd ‘'w heo-Ascendi ng they hois t a sail. | 
r.-irripi^ up hy thp «tnnth wind whic h habitually blows. •''The small j 
English steamers on the river had originally the ordinary rudder; but it-\vas 
✓'found necessary „n^''»ft-th*‘ j-^ rge broad helm which the native boats _have j 


had from time immpmnrial as the only shape which would act in the strong I 
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Till lion cm — TMF MUriN\ ClTin ILCKSONN 
\M) cwvMon— Tiir Mon\MMrD\s cmis \ci \ \m> 
\u \!i\ri\ri 

o\\ plcT^Tnl Tficr 1 lonji %\c'irtsomc niiuT) journey of 
fnc himdrctt miles Tcm s the phins of IJcngTl on 
rcichinfj the terminus opposite the urcTt stronghold 
o f jicnthcnis m Benares the sicred citj of the 
I linclus \Mth the mighty Ganges flowing between 
to find Chnstnns and friends waiting to recci\c joii 
So was It with us when on our arrival i r,7ir<!. or 
footman from the mission conducted us across the bridge of 
boats and through the citj four miles to the Luropean settle 
ment and to our hotel and when prcsentlj tint eminent oriental 
scholar and missionary the Rev M A Shcrring whose pre 
mature death has since been announced came to welcome and 
to guide us m our plans foe sightseeing Having crossed the 
Ganges we were now jn the NortJi West Provinces and in the 
headquarters of idolatry in India W liat Jerusalem is to t he 
Rome IS to the Latin what Mecca is to the_ 
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Benares is to the Hindu It contains fourteen hundred Hindu temples, 
idols innumerable, and twenty thousand Brahmans ‘ Like Paul at Athens, 
the Chnstiah s spirit is moved Avithin him as he sees the c'ity \\holly given 
to idolatry Troops of pilgrims are contimially thronging its streets, and 

su arming up and down its 

, _ - or flights of steps leading dow n to 

the Ganges, along which the city 
stretches for three miles, ' rising 
gracefully upon the solitary' cliff, up 
the face of which it is built tier 
upon tier.' 

In Benares we see what Hm- 
duisiiT practically is- Students o 
the Vedas may restrict the term 
Bralimanism “ to the purely panthe- 
istic and not necessarily idolatrous 
system evolved by the Brahmans 
out of the partly monotlieistic, 
partly polytheistic, partly pantiu.-. 
istic religion,” esjiressed In those 
sacred songs But it is liie poj' 
theistic' element which has become 
•'its life and Soul, tinboclied_as tins 

-IS in llie Hinduism of India Hm- 
•duism is, in .fact, idolatry of the 
basest hind, the worship of I is/i’"' 
the preserver, and the te 

stroyer, represented by number es 
idols and symbols of the most re- 
volting char.vctcr, ' 

North-West Provinces, and above 
all in Benares, Hinduism has ac-- 
riuired* a stony co.iipactness, and 
a solidity almost impenctnible 
Here Braluiiamsm and caste imi 
.''sway Tlie Ilindustaui, stalwart, 
tall, strong limbed, j 

solid, prouilly rests on bis- i,- « , 

of antiquity. He ndore-s the 



breed, goo<l blood, and the associations deaths, 

social luLrarchj , and all the great c\cnts of life._ ir ’s, . ,],c'’o\erjro"n 

occupations, professions, are interlaced and enchainu ^ 

fabne of bit. idohtrv And Benares is the centre o a , ^l,,,.rntnre 
ancient citj, and is frcipicnil) alluded to in carl> ^ int.cri 



tht. s-incui) of tt*> jnhaljitanls of its temples iml rcsenoirs of 'l^i ^\dlb and 
•itreams Benares has been famed for thou>andi of jears Here to (juote the 
'• '^hij;h autlioni) of ihc lamented Rc\ M A Sliernnq: idolatr) i>> a charm a 
fascination to the Hindu U is so to speak the air he breathes It is the 
food of lib> soul He IS suhdufd tns!a\ed befooled bj it ihc nature of 
the Hindu partakes* of the supposed nature of tlie gods whom he worships 
And^\hat is that nature’ Acconhng to tht traditions liandtd about amongst 
th< native^ and conatantl) <l«cU upon in their convcisalion and referred to 
m their popular songs — which perhaps would be sufticient proof — \et more 
^^especiallj according to the numberless siat* ment-s and narratites founds in 
j their sacred writings, on which these traditions arc bas(,<I it* i , in manj 
instances, \ile and al>onunablc to the last degree ldolitr\ is a word denoting 
alt that IS wicked in imagination and imjinre m practice Idolatr) is i 
demon— an incarnation of all t\il— lot nevertheless as bi witching and ‘•educ 
1 live as a Sinn It ensntres tl\e depraved heart coils around it like a 
serpent transfixes Jl with its d/adi) fang-, and finallj stings it to death 
This IS the tcstimon) of a Sanscrit scholar who kn« w lhe^\edxs well 
and who lived thirt) >cari among the llmdus at the headquarters of 
* Hinduism” * *" 

One Sunda) morning at seven we drove outside the cit) to the Church 
Mission compound and a^ we approaclied saw llie native children of tin .. 
girls and or()hans schools* walking m procession into cliurch all ntall) * 
dressed" and m excellent order so that )on might imagine )ou were not 
in Bcnarc-s but in some I ngltsh coiimr) parish 1 he bell was lolling for 
service and entering we found a goodi) guhermg of Hindus The service 
was read and the sermon preached in the native language 1 he houses of 
the missionanes arc wjtJjin the large compound nluch looked rtfresJwugl) 
green and^shaded wiili trees Afterwards at the I ondon Mission compound 
xvlwcH IS more within the cit) we found a small native congregation Missio ns 
j ha ve been prosecuted here noiv for sixt) )ears b) vanous societie s biif ^ 

1 htt i^ lierccptible impressio n lias been made upon the citadef of he^ienism 

I* A faithful witnessing for Jr-sts is mamtamed but the converts arc few 
j Conversions belong to God and nothing so tests and testifies the strength 
*of the labourers faith and real and love as persevering labour without appa 
rent results During the week I visited the I ondon Missionar) College where 
four hundred native )Oung men and bd)a arc educated And as I*\\ent 

from classroom to classroom filled with scholars learning not only their 

^ nativd Hindustani but Sanscrit Arabic and Dnghsh as well as arithmetic 
mathematics chemistry as I sat m the headmasters room Mr Slicrnngs 
— and found him at work teaching the Scriptures to a class of intelligent 
looking young men all natives as I spoke to them m Lnglish and heard 
tncir shrewd questions and answers I felt that certainly a powerful nifiucnce 
^ here is working and inultipljmg slicdd ng light upon man^ minds awakening 

u - 


' \ ' ' T/fc i^oj^rif-ivEST moy/Ncrs’^^A^D’pi/BS. . 

Intellectual freedom, and. pr(Kiucmg.a''moraT'a[ld'religioiis life, before which 
idolatry must e3;entually tbfter'and .fill* ' • 

Taking time by the * Forelock, and gladly seWng the *cool of early'* 
morning, jve starred' next ^ay 'under the Rev. hU A. Sherrlng’s .conduct, 
to see th^ sights. And *first we visited the mansion oP the Maharajah of • 
* Vizianagram, furnished ifi . European style, * and “showing the inroads of 
WesterrtV'civilisation. Not far from this is the Durga Temple, at the southern 
, extremity of the city Bloody sacrifices are offered, to the goddess Durga 
{or Kaliy in' front of, .her shrine every Tuesday. The** temple s^^a^lTls 
with^reddlsh-browh moDke)s in* every nook; along ever}'^ wall, and about the 
streets and bazaars ' These monkejs’are all regarded, as Hvmg deities, 
gods and goddesses, and ‘“of greater" sanctity far than"^ the • poor ^-people ^ 
living round about 'who .are ^'annoyed by them.. Hinduism, instead ‘Of 
I tracing Inen *10 monkeys -like* Danvinism, raises mont-tj’S to be gods,^ 
a step higher‘’than men.* Proceeding to the Pasasamed Gbdt, t\e left 
our 'carriage and ascended the Man-Mandfl'Observatorj', cohtaining several 
large'^ astronomical instruments erected by the Ra 3 ah_:Saj^^_SinglfjdD^*^ 9 j’ 
•^Here there Is a .beautifully.-carvtfd oriel window, .commanding a fine view o 
the rlverf. The Rajah Si Bahadur received us with politerfdis. *Close by • 
is the temple' ofthelrain god, supposed to exercise poner over the .clouds 
^ in procuring ra!n.‘*'The. idol, is, placed m ^ .cistern lo'wi dSwn in the 
► centre' of the temple, and .'kept drenched* wilh water. *The Nej^lcse 
temple, rising from the banks of the Ganges near the Man*Mandii Gnat, 
is, a strikingly picturesque object, and is now the. only Buddhist temple jn 
. Benares. ' ' * \ * 

' The* Da.sasame*d Ghflt is onC of the five celebrated places of pilgnmagc ^ 
in Jlenarcs ,Here ^\e-saw one. of. those religious devotees called^ 
who live upon charity, and obtain a reputation /or sanctity .by. abstntence,* 
retaining the body in one position, and imposiiig severe penances Upon 
, tlieiuselves Tlfey .suffer their liair to grou>^ iii long shagg>' locks, sometimes 
reaching »to« the ground, and their austerities arc regarded with reverence . 
and admiration. At the. Burning Ghdt, whither a boat conveyed us, tliere .i) • ^ 
a *'corpbe wiili wood, piled round it, prepared for -crenuation, ami anoti 
funeral pile, with its smouldering embers just Ijurni out Funeral ntes ar^ 
continually going on here; for many epme to Benares as the goal o t ici 
hope., and life on purpose to die. ..Several pairs of short slabs 
end, called mark the spots* here widows havejbcen burnt , 

the pjrc of their husbands The word srtiUc means “chaste or , 

woman" The custom was prohibited by tUe government in iv. 9 » 
these spots are still the objects of worship. . , „ ^ •. 

* Our boat conveyed 'us ncNt^to the stdps dividiiijJ the eity ^7”!’ ^ 

river into two equal portions ami leading uj>. to tlic famous M 
Saivation At the top this well 'is twenty y.arcls long and ten wue, 
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flights of steps slope flown tlic fotjr sidt^s like'a pyramid reversed' to -n narrow 
trough of water nl the bottom^ in -which'^devotee^ were -stanflrnjg. wasliin^ 
.face and head/ and sipping tlic ftctid watfr from ihefr hands.* It is believe*! 
that this'well, filled wiiHrlhe sweat of Vishnu,- inraKtl)!}' wa 4 hes away all sin- 
The water is fljsgiistingly dirty, as though it hehl In solnlion^ tfie sins it 
washed away.. 'Neaf. this welf is 
the temple of Canesh, the, .god of 
wisdom, re'presentctl as a figure 
painted red, w'iilv ilircc eyes and 
an elephatitfs inink, over which a 
cloth is drawn, .liko^ that which a 
harheT- wraps. aboui 'a man Ixtforn’ 
shaving him. At the feyt’ of.-tlu' 
god is the figimf of a rat, the 
animal on which he is supposed td 
rid<^ Passing the Uajah-of'Na^ 
pore’s *GKAi, * ^vhere. the massive 
masonry, has given way, wc .saw' 

, swarms of projile sireandng down 
the swiverak stairs and along the 
bathing plaifofhvs as- we -» sailed 
slowly past; and very picturesque 
they, looked, .some Ijathmg. .some 
prayirig, ,somc dressing, and muUi- 
Hides -going up' and^ coming down, 
heaving* thO btoat at the nccdle-likc 
^minarets^-avhich .strike the -eye in 
.every- view 'of Ucnarcs, and ap- 
pear- in almost every pliolograph. 
wp climl>cd first .the long, broad 
flight of steps; -and then the narrow 
/winding siairca.se inside 'the minaret, 
and obtained from the summit^fthrcc 
hundred feet above the' river) a 
wide view of the city and the 
surrounding countiy. The mosque, 
with its, strong and -deep founda- 
* iTonsf and ’its exquisitely graceful 
minarels, was built by Aurnn^zeb, 
a bigot and a persecutor, .the last, tlu: most cruel, intolerant, and hated of 
the* Moguls, *i’658-i 707. He imprisoned his father, Shdh Jahdn, murdered ' 
•htvbrothers. i mposed the Jitiah, a religious tax,, o n every one not Moliam'' 
medan, Hindii~ tem ples, and -bui[t _jiToruucs oiib of thcim aterials, 
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in partlculai? this at Benares, still the most conspicuous object, toweririg over 
all the temples. of Br^imanism. 

Traversing the narrow streets on foot, 'the only way in which they can. 
be tra\'ersed, for near}}' a mile, we next t'lsitecl the /amen? temple cf the 
police deity 'of the city (i^v/rew/), symbolised by a huge Inmchcon of stone, 
called dandpan, four feet high, which is wo'rshipped by. many people every 
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frqm the north you pass tlirough a court tvherc Is a large collection of • 
images chiefly Iingar male and female emblems. They are from the ruins 
of the older temple ^\hIch Aurangreb destroyed. They are all objects of 
uorship and bear marks of adoration — garlands of flowers, oil and paint. » 
before the central lingam you see the Hindu worshippers prostrating them* 
selves; and this worship is the centre and culmination of Brahmanism in 
India. T his temple, like all the Benares temples, is of a mean and dirt y 
aspect, but It is sutmounted by a gilded tower, and dome glittering in the 
sun fifty' feet high. Adjoining is the “Well of Knowledge,’' giving forth 
a loathsome stench. The. spectator turns away "from all with pain, horror, 
and disgust. * 

T he great sight of Benares is. a fter all, I ts river front in the early Tnorn * 
ing, when the rays of s unti se flood the city with brightness, and its Inhabit - 
ant s, bathe in their sacred river. Seated on the deck of a large river boat, 
called a dingte, yve floated slouly along with the lazy tide* watching the 
panorama of human life and devotion. Men, women and children of all 
ages were crowding the gh&ts and performing their ablutions vn the yellow 
flood, as a daily act of refreshment, of, purification, and of religion ; wor- 
Shipping the river, basking in the sun, bottling up vessels of the safred 
water for purifying, purposes at home, and then going to the priests to have 
painted on their Shining- foreheads the distinctive marks of their caste. 
Above the motley crowd rose the towering temples and the mosques, tinted _ 
with red or burnished with gold. The Hindus are a devout and religious 
people, and their zeal -and earnestness in what is false, may teach a lesson to 
those who know the true. . . • ' 

* Benares is not only the headquarters of Brahmanism, it is the cradle 
of Buddhism^^^ After six years’ asceticism and solitude at Gaya, Gautama 
Buddha, B.c '590, having experienced his temptation and his enlightenment .1 
Wffdcr fhe made hes %vay Co Benares, afi^rrnmg, " 2 am going fo chac , 

c ity, to give light to th ose enshrouded in dar kness, and to open the gates ~ 
of dmmortalitv to men. ” The place w’here he taught, once called the Dee r 
Park, now ^Sarnath. l ies fouiLjaiiles_nai:th-west-o£-the_dty, and is marked 

I by a large collection of Buddhist remains Here are two large SiziJ>as or 
• Topes, sacred octagonal tow’crs, built by King Asoka 250 c.c., separated 
about half a mile from each other, but connected by ruins of walls and , 
foundations of buildings lately exhumed, ,<ind .heaps of thickly ...sj:attered 
bricks. The Buddhist Stupa, or Tope, is in shape and. appearance like * 

. an enormous bee-hive, raised hundreds . of . feet in ^height, beautifully orna- 
mented, and 'surrounded by a massive stone rail. It was raised usually 
as a memorial of some event, or as a relic-shrlne This 'at Benares, called 
Dhamek, is a solid round tower, ’■'ninety-three feet in diameter at base,* one 1 
hundred and twenty eight feet in height The lower part is built enth-ely of 
stone, the upper part of large bricks. The lower part has eight projecting 
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‘ faces with niches to ’receive a statue.^ The eight statues haye disappeared, 
.but tjhey probably represented Buddfta .the-preScher,' life slze-with uplifted 
tend. The sides are richly decorated with a profusion of flowering foliage,, 
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holding uvo branthes of the lotus in his hands. On ‘eadi side of liini ilicrc - 
arc thr ee lotus flow ers, of which tlie four nearer ones suppo rt pairs of snere d 
geese, Vhile the U\'o farthcc ones carry on ly single bir ds. Over the nearest 
p air •prireese jDn _thc bright hand of the figure* ther e «is a f rog. The altitudes 
of the birds are all” g ood, an d even that .b f . tiiC-t^humaiiJfigur e is e asy, 
•a hhongh fo rmal. T he lotus scroll is vcg^^-rich ^^n nfl beautifu l. Tl ie bread th 
of each of the eight. faces is thir ty-six-feet «^ix inche s. - y 

\ \Ve.^*enlei:'ed^ a '.passage at the base- of thh tower which .leads- 'right 
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buntd ncir Snrintll ind licips of tslics scittcrul inml the rums show thit 
the ■nomsltr.es ntrt tlestrojed 1.) firt TJ.ns it_lo!;h .scver-il ctnum? ‘° 
< Atiri ntp llii(l(1h»<;m from I ndti , 

I.Hrhno " tht^jlnl of Omlh. t Sftte tth.cl. IS now mcluded nhh the 
■Northwest Provinces ,s j^j_iL£hrecJ.iinslrul -^ousand-^h^ 
sit.ntcdjmaheJanhs_sL^ ll'c Oiidh tributarj of the Oan^s 

At first sight It impresses the visitor ns a piost .. h jiilitlfuL-tut) . „ 

n .■'Invv of inniestie hnildininj jUdazsling-Vthitcncss crotvned_jvith domes 
•of hlirniShed gold nnd scores of jmnnreLs But n nenrer '■=" 
the lUnsionn' I he white colour of the Ini.ldings is not mnrhie it s si^^) 
wish the nnterial for the most part is not stone hut stucco an 
are mere shells of wood St ill the distances in t he city ore SlHlJ 
ad miral)li ^nd-plailt«Uv Jth ._trees and the gardens and 
a nd extent iinsnrmsscd in any city in India The jrchi epul , 

IS for the most part tawdn ttnd— lUlSllbstanlial thc_n3"ra 

ip. rip . Ciirro.i n d.ngs, with IlS W 

^first drove to the Ddh.isa Pah ^ m 
park stocked with deer the heai l quarters of Sir . Co i -j . 

d„nn,r ih, Mu.mv ,f .Sa7 Then to the Martnnere '' 
bnildmg almost as im[K)sin? as a stucco \ersailles private 

endowed b) a Irencliinm Claude Martin who came intended as 

soldier and died a general and a millionaire It ns a 

a palate hut before it was finished the wcalt > ui j 

sehocl-a happy change and the spaetous state roonts are filled wdh 
red beds each child having one of his own In front i g 
a lofty coUimii m the centre , nnerh inirden 

One could hardly look without a shudder at the 
one hundred and twenty vard .5_5nmrg The 

drive through Wh^ifi^U Park which contains manj ,o 

bael and the fragrant sandalwood was lp 3 veiy pmtu 

the Church Mission compound containing some o plaster and 

resque The KaiseMJigli is an enormous structure a mass 
'stucco m the Cremorne style of modern grandeur Next j 

eiiowk a long narrow baLr, crowded with “tr,;? «« 

shrunk from us not we were told out of respect tt , . irpa mbanr- 

■ ’'"I dread of contact 

the_ar ch tec tma l gem of L» c1>jm>w ts^ n g into a depot 

sol dity with a grand hall sixty yards long an now ^ 

for ordnance The elephant stables a short features .^hen 

one q-good idea of the majesty and ‘'‘’“'“y “ ^|- ^ hundred tame 

tame and employed on state occasions ‘vHere i p 
elephants are kept by the Government well housed and 





r.ucKiXon^ 


well trained— a marvellous sight, jespecially- as we saw them, when all out 
on parade in a wide field, each with his 'mamouts or keepers. 'The cost 
of each elephant would, probably make a fat living for a hundred Hindu 

Th ey are usually captured ih'^F.ncttern Bengal bv being driven into V-sha ‘ped 
tr aps or cor rals ; and by degrees are broken in and tamed so as to become 
the most majestic and docile of'beasts of burden. O n state occasions those 
ants are clad in 



PAValO** OF TORK-A, KAISER BAG)!, LUCKNOW. 

But, of course, the cen tre of interest tn Lucknoiy is the Resiffenc V. 
w here, in..i8s7. /two thousand two hundred consisting of nearly 

tho usand - Enroppnn rpRiflentR , wit h their wnm pn nnd — children an d nativ e 
sprv>nnts_ \yhn rn me tn for refug e, an d five hundred English soldie rs, under 
Sir Henry Lawrence, with the same number of native soldiers wTio remained 
faithful, ke nt a large army of sepoy's at bay for six months. 

The building is a large three-storied house, with two towers, and thick 
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walls, Standing on an elevation. Its grounds cover some acres, with scattered 
buildings, and a rampart It is a ruin, a melancholy spectacle; and the 
inscriptions are most affecting, “Here Sir Henry Lawrence was wounded;” 
“ Here Sir Henry Lawrence died.” We went down to the Jjiige cellars, 



?T»TE riiriiAMs, WTH mmiuMs n\ fmiapc. 


wh ere the, women anci chtldrg n and the si ck took rcfti.ec . Marks of *ihot 
and shell are. on evciy hnntl^4in r.. rC'itnreTlia*; man tled the spo t with \crd n»*. 
Near is the burial-ground, sweet with blooming roses, but full of touching 
monuments mlscd oter the remains of those who died of disease or were 
shot during the siege J uly \yas the mn«;t fntal month On the fourth of 




LUCKXOIV. 


that month, Lawrence, the beloved, the adored commander, fell. Ills tomb 
has this 'inscription, embodying his own dying v\ords; “Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May the Lord have mercy on his 
soul!” Nearly three months passed after his death before Havelock came 
to the rescue. 

Soon afterwards, this great gertcral himself died of disease, brought on 
by the hardships of his march 






His tomb is at the Alambagli, 
and over it a monument erected 
by his widow and children, with 
the inscription: “He showed 
how the profession of a Chris- 
tian could be* combined with 
the duties of a soldier.” To his 
friend Outram, before he died, 
he said, " For more than forty 
years I have so ruled my life, 
that when death came. I might 
• face it without fear.” 

Wh at with bea utiful parks, 
ca pital roa ds. gQod-jsliops, and 
a large civil -an d _militacv_pQpu- 
latian, Lucknow, in spite of 
these sad memories, is, we are 
told, extremely popular. There 
is plenty of society, and plenty 
of amusement. Boating, shoot- 
ing, games of all sorts, are in 
vogue; Badminton parties, races, 
and ‘'a magnificent ball-room 
^\ith a perfect floor." Out of 
a native taxation amounting to 
twenty lakhs of rupees, the 

, , ... RtlHS OF THE RESIDESCY, LVCWOW 

authorities of these North-West 

Provinces spend three and a half in “ conservartcy,” including lighting, repairing, 
and watering the roads, and seven and a half on works of public utility, so 
that the European residents are well provided for In the hottest months 
they have within easy reach by way of railway to Bareillj.^the refreshing 
hill station of Naini Tal. - 

NainLXfll is ?rf HtmSla^nn ftivistnn Kiimnon, and ,is the resor t 
‘ of_the Government of the North-West Provinces during the hot weather 


The scenery as we ride up is lovely, fine trees, drooping creepers, orchids, 
and tree ferns The road winds round hills rising above hills, all densely 
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wooded, with peeps into vallejs, each divided by its stream Unexpected!), 
at last, a turn in the road reveals Nairn Tal, a tarn rather than a lake 
oval and ohve green “At the concave * end of a horsesFoe ' sa)s an 
accurate writer, “about thC'. centre, place church library, club hotel bazaan 
and a few houses almost encircling a beautiful lake elevated six thousan 
three hundred and fifty feet, the surroufkdihg hills nsmg to eight thousand fi\e 
hundred feet Up the* valley in the .heart of the n)Ountains cottages are 
scattered about but the hotels and places of resort are located on t e a 
near the margin of the vater Lake circumference, two miles depth ninet) 

three feet, vith a ridge 
running through the centre 
tnenty feet People need 
never be'" did! Quiet 
enough for those contented 
to tvalL round the Syren 
Lake or to chmb up the 
lulls The ' snou seat 
commands a magnificent 
view The rhododendrons, 
are large, w ith thick trunks 
and splendid blossoms 
' I mad e ” say’s Mr Shiell 
‘ a ten da vsl-rtalking tour 
from N-uni Tn L-iaaw'- 
‘ the snows’ thtoulihJtP^*^ 
h.lln and w 00i lS_M-d_w a 

tem_!hat_maki:— 

the_(iurest_4loltion_Dl_aU 

t hp snh 

onc^L-tlic--mQS£-be^«j' 
fil l territories ugg ruf'^tt** 
Alone m all that 
extent it possesses 
scenerj, chain of gem 
hke nnis strctchin ^ -iomc i 

fifteen to twentj miles from Nairn T^l As we reichcd^ i 

h/snous grew nearer and ^morc vast The farthest poi tmts of * 

1 lull called B.nsur Peak^ a tree clad isohtcd cone , ^ i 

sunset sufTused the snows „ with i hectic flush w i,l.c 

sun declined, fvded from ofT them, till the) S*^'' P . . .ap<.rs on 
marble masks and the stars came out one b> one flickering hke tapers 
the faces of the dead , „ , _f iSifi- 

A n awful land slip took place at Nairn T-d on th^ t,lth__ H 
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clown came the enormous la 


a nd a^party of workmen behind, assembly-rooms and library, with every 
living soul they contained The station Avas plunged into the deepest 
gloom ’ 

C dAWPOR E. only forty mites by railvvay from Luckno w, is a 
busy, populous town, with cot ton facto ries, flou r mills , nnH Inrg-^ oaddlpiy 
works. It is situ ated on the Gan ges, w hich _here varj pg in wi dth from five 
hqndrf»d.^rtrf1g to ^ mile, is crossed by a long railway bridge The 

military station, Avlth accommodation for seven thousand troops, is extremely 





pltii n very hot and dusty. 

-Near thejailwajL^tation, 
a fine old soldier of 
Havelock's army, vho was 
in 'all the fighting of 1857, 
keeps an lintel, and ,icts 
as guide to his visitors 
Our guide first led us 
over Wheeler's Entrench- 
ment, now green and 
garden-like, "ivhere Sir 
Hugh k^heeler gathered 
two hundred and fifty 
1 men, the remniint of his 
troops, the rest luaying 
i mutinied, three hundred . 
i residents and three hun- 
; dred and thirty women 
1 and children. Here he 
: defended himself bravely 
■ behind a slender rampart 
i of earth for several weeks, . 

: when at length the worn- 
: out band, already sadly 
1 reduced by death, yieldetl 
to t he treache roul_£!S' 
m'iiESLjEilSni^al'''' 

.m d surren dered,- wiphJSS 
Usue__t!liit_jwe_aji know. 

This is no place tojteU 
again the heart-rending 

story. V Enough ‘hat thu 

WuLL assoctated 11 ith these 
horrors Is'now surroiinde 
by a monument touchingl) 
appropriate and bc.-iutiful- 
1! is by Marochctiu and 
nailed in with a Gothic 
railinc. The statue is 

[Sm of anjingcilcanmg 
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by the Mogul S hah Teha n. the ffrnnfl<;nn nf AWhnr, nR_la- 


■ fnmK fnr_ his 


fa yourite wFfe . Moo mtajiffl Melial. an d for himself. About two miles fromrthe 
•town. along a dusty roadj you pass'vmdera colossal gateway, in itself an object* 
'commanding ahd’-jmpressive, and worth coming many miles to :see ; and 
before .you is a lovely garden, green>and shaded Svith beautiful trees, and in 
the cpntfe an “avenue of tall dark cypress-trees, separated by a line of 
fountains', '.and'leading' ’the eye to the foot of the building, which rises front a 
'double platform, the first of red sandstone twenty feet high and one thousand 
feet broad, the .setond of marble, fifteen feet high, and three hundred feet 
;square, on the corners of which stand four marble minarets^ In >thfi-^centre 



of all thus reared in air stands'the Taj,- with giant arches ant c ^ o 
domes. The afternoon sun was shining .upon it, and ^hc^deep oiue 
beyond. As you walk towards it the building-grows tp .its’.rca 
what at first sight seemed a swan-likc vision -reared in 
its colossal '■proportions, a marble .shrine of great magnitm e * . 
with precious stones, graceful in its; outlines, costly in its gems^ian ^ ^ 

in its details. D evond. the Jumna* ‘'*hher_^K_etje 8 

platforiii_the]:e_xis.es_a_beautiful mosque, the one for use..jhe ot cr t y, , 
not looking towards. Mecca) raised only for finish and symrnetrj- 
. picture of the»Tai -jails to giv e the full impression of .its, hiajbsjy. J" j- , 
with, minuteness of detail, and_eiretnlnate el_e^nc£ o£_finis^it_Jai_s_ o_ — _ 


THL rA% tGJiiX 



iisinllj assocntcd m the mindVith ^\hat is* rQUgh, abrupt, ponderous jn, 
th e Tnj_^ n tL lin\p t he nnicst) of a gi^nt htuldmg co(t»b incd with the 
iightncss andjJ elicac^ of a ctbinct As Ui^oirTTebcr ^ar(lrt]i e_Sar^cns 

bujlt like litanb an d Fmislu-d like icucl lcrs Thcjtaj_is in fact «i_cplpsbil 



nir \0kinwfsT ikomscls am) oudc 


■nords came into my mind which the disciples addressed lo Jesus Mister 
see whit rrtinner of stones ind \vhit buildings ire here Nor could I shut 

»dut fro"hi my nQolIcctton those other words of the Master in reply Seest 
thou these grcit butldmt^s^ T here slnll not be lelt one stone upon mother 
th at shall not be tlirown do jvn —words which significantly stand m close 
• ^ connection with 

Hjs estinnte of 
the widows mite 
uttered a few mo 
ments before — 

' her acf permi 
nent the massive 
temple transient 
The Tii,i &-2-per 
(£Ct-xasLet ^er_ 
fpft tn Its proPOL 
tion s itg ni^tenaL 
Its eleg ance 
rnsthnes s Mil t it 
l5£ks,ob;S£t sajic. 
pty history 
f^ati ons utility 
It is as I have 
I said a tomb the 




tlTe__MKes — oLJL 
Mohimmedan 




.Ml 


and for himself 
As a tomb the 
grave of his f^ th 
All daughter co 
vered with sod at 
Delh touches a 
higher chord As 
a building though 

BALCONY IK JAUICI. ACRA. |th SOmC it IS 3 

si^n of culture to adore it as the embodiment of 

comparable even ivilb the eternal snows of the HimSIayas ^ 

considering the. national history and ,he Catiitol a t 

P ,wbenon at A thens, the cathedrd_at_^n and even 

W-a shing tojk. are nobler buildings than the i aj r 



AGRA. 


The palaces of the Moguls in India are usually found vithin.the fort 
of the capital. The fort of Agra though hardly equal to that of Delhi, 
IS grand and imposing. It is of red sandstone, and its walls arc forty, 
feet high Within arc the various buildings belonging to the palace of 
Mohammedan ruler There is a hall of public audience, and one of 
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harem picture to yourselves says a graphic \\nter rooms or boudoirs 
call them what you please opening one into another all of pure maVble 
here a balcony supported by delicate pillars with projecting roofs there 
exquisite balustrades m delicate Hce like open patterns having no ornament 
save gilding ■’ with vieA\s extending over the country and embracing the 
Taj and the Jumm 4 Imagine again rivulets of water streaming from 
room to room along marble- beds gardens of flowers and precious exotics 
the crdepers running over trellises and shading from the heat the pathtiajs 
across-the marble floors and mingling with the flying spray of the fountains 
and this on and on from room to room from balcony to balcony from court 
to court 

v/ Pre eminent in beauty within the fort of Agra is the l^Tutee Musiid, or 
Pearl Mosque' also budt by Shah Jehao two hundred and forty feet from 
east to west and one hundred and ninety feet from north to south vMth an 
open court one hundred and fifty feet square This building is Avholly of 
Avhite marble from the pavement to the summit of its^domes The western 
part or mosque proper is also of white marble except an Arabic inscnp^ n 
from the Koran in black The domes tower high above the other buiiiiin^ 
of the fort and in the glare of the morning sun look as if really built up. 
of pearl -I It is not only the Pearl Mosque it is the pearl of mosques un 
equalled m beauty by any other 

But to all this white marble there is a dark side dark scenes m the 
shades below balancing the brilliant scenes m the heights above Deep down, 
are seen mysterious staira descending into empty cells and cohered vaults 
and from these again descending deeper and deeper still through tortuous 
passages ending apparently in nothing yet with more than a suspicion of i 
something beyond although a built up wall interposes \Vc examined thcsi- 
j mystenous and dim retreats and we saw enough to convince us that pleasurt. 
and pain lust and hate were near neighbours m Agra as m other phees 
Sad evidences were apparent of beings who from jealousy or other causes 
I ^.had, been conveyed to these chambers of horror and there executed m tie 
eye of God alone Beyond some of these barriers human skeletons liavt- been 
found some hung with ropes Thus side by side with the rthes of Onenn 
splendour ^are the visible tokens of Mogul cruelty > 

The ton-lb of Akbar is near Secundra seven m'^les from Aj,m lu | 
a court, a quarter of a mile square A surrounds it hkt a 

fortress. It is three hundred feet square and a hundred feet high j’k i 

in terraces of pyramidal form with cloisters gallene^ and domes ‘- 
design IS borrowed Mr Tugusson thinks from a flmdu or .more correct y 
a Bdddhibt model The highest devation is Jilt roofeil with 
the angles Omit the dbmes and the rcsoml hnee to the 1 Ihi »» 
j vnnms IS apparent y Akbar was^just and tolerant and sought 'T”. » 

I abcli-^ the distinction between Hindu nnd Mohammedan*^ He , 


'FUTTFPORF SIKRI 

the Hindu tax, jiznh und carried out man> reforms *^He took up his rii^i- - 
dence at Futtepore Sikn where are to be seen his fio^st works as a 
builder which cluster, , Acropolis like, upon the top of a small ridge of 
hills The richest of these arc three pavilions said to have been erected 
for his three favourite sultahas But his^ mostLJUiaj^ic work th e mosq ue, 
sternly grand the « 50 Uthern gateway of wluch stands on a rising ground and 
►/“when looked at from below »s noble, says MrlFergusson “bejond that of 
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and so cyclopean are the dimensions and the massiveness of the masonr) 
that they might be the abodes of an extmct race of giants ’ 

The seat of government m the North West*. Provinces is Allvhabad 
City of Allah ' a Mohammedan name given in the sixteenth century to the 
ancient PraySga a sacred Hmdu city situated on the tongue of land formed 
by the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges A magnificent railwaj 
bridge now spans the Jumna just above the union of the mers Its 
^length IS three tliousand tuo hundred and twenty four feet and there are 
fifteen openings of two hundred and five feet clear The piers are of stone 





be fifteen centuries old, and 
still alive, is here the object 
of worship, A light burns be* 
fore it, and beside it a young 
Brahman sits to receive the 
offerings of the devotees. As 
we stood near, some women 

came up, paid their money, 

received the priest’s blessing, 
scattered flowers, and then em- 
braced with kisses the sacred 
stump. -/At Delhi and Agra 
Hinduism has been crushed ; 

by Mohammedanism. At Al- ; 

lahabad it has taken refuge * ' 
underground. From the roof 
of the arsenal we looked upon ' i 
the junction of the Jumna and 
• the Ganges, where many pil- 
grims were bathing. This 
I “meeting of the waters” is 
I regarded as a most, sacred 
place of pilgrimage,"^ and in 
January and Februar)' during 
the Aicla It presents the ap- 
pearance of a continual fair, 
with processions, banners, 
booths, and jyaffrersr. Thotr- 
sands go down into the water, 
all classes and all ages, in the 
vain hope of washing away 
their guilt. 

The Sarat in Allahabad 
is a square high-walled garden, 
containing three stone Mo- 
hammedan mausoleums, sur- 
mounted by marble domes. 
They are the tombs of^ the 

I t two sons of Jehanjir and their 
mother. That in the centre, 
of , the unhappy Kbusru. _the 
eldest son, and victim of his 


father:§_cmelty, I s.theja rgest ; 
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•-'that of the mother, on the right, comes next, but they do not allow her 
to have a quiet sleep for the upper floor of her tomb has been fitted 
up into a billiard room That of the younger son on the left is smaller 
and IS surmounted by a graceful dome The \\ alls of all three are 
outwardly ornamented and the interiors are beautifully painted though the 
colours are faded Near the Sarai is the pretty church of the Episcopal 
Methodist Mission which is very successful among the Hindus The 
American Presbyterian Mission whose operations stretch far up into the 
Punjab has its head quarters here and its schools are most efficient It 
has asylums for the blind and for lepers a printing press and depositor) 

,1 Allahabad as the great railway centre where the lines fron\ Delhi Calcutta 
and Bombay meet is a rapidly growing cify 
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THE, PUNJAB. 


ITSs COMUTIOV AM» F\Tt\T — 1)1 M!l AND'ITS l‘l MNS—AMUlTb \K AND LAIIOKL — 
rii5n\\S\U \M) K\SU\m;— MMI \ — LANDOUK— DHAUMsM a — I)\L1I0USI1. 

"T^m Punjab is thu most promis- 
ing of Englisli conquests in 
India. It is nearest to England 
by way of Kanichi ; it lias a cooler 
and more bracing climater^thougli 
the south parts about Multan are 
almost caialcss, aad, from the prox- 
imity of the desert the air becomes 
scorching. It has accessible hill 
stations, and it has a population of 
twenty-three millions, friendly and 
loyal, as well as quiet and indus- 
trious. " When I first crossed 
the Sutlej,” says the lamented 
John Lawrence, “ there was not 
the trace of a road in the country, 
now we have several thousand 
, miles of road and railways The 
people were our enemies; one 
class in the country preyed on the 
other ;'^there was little real security. Now all this has changed. Life and 
properly are wonderfully safe. The people are peaceable and well-disposed. 
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All this has been proved beyond question in 1857 when but for the general 
contentment of the people it ivould not have been possible to nimntam the 
public tranquillity still less to have assisted in the. re conquest of 
For all these advantages I acknowledge myself indebted to the great An 
of all good Without His guiding and protecting hand what would m 
have become of us alP Henry and John Lawrence and indeed most 
their coadjutors and successors in the government of the Piinja w r 
who openly avowed their faith in Christianity and their desire to g-ve ■ 
the people they governed They supported missionary effort and the r 
are evident Sir Herbert Edwardes the Commissioner openly 
Peshawar The East has been given to our country for a mission 
to the minds nor bodies but to the souls of men Our mission m India s 
do for other nations what we have done for our oun To t e i 
have-to preach one God and to the Mohammedans to preach one 
The Americans were the pioneers of missions throughout the distric 
the foundations of a sound Bible Chnstianity have been P y 
Besides efficient schools they have founded orphanages “S’ ^ 
hospitals No fewer than eight Missionary Socielies with ‘'"'ly 
missions are now at work in the Punjab and no stronger a g 
Christian missions could be urged than that iffbrde y ^ 

the country tnbutarjes 

The name Punjab signifies the five rivers^ the five . g re — 
of the Indus and the tract3_j 2f couPtiy betwe e n th^ ni er nrr ^ 
Doabs, jjut the Sutlej the limit of the conquests j,as 

does not form the eastern boundary ^he province o e i 
the Mutiny been included and when one enters e it dicsc 

Punjab Many hill states are also embraced under the ^ 

-I must be added ill governed Kashmir e\tendmg bejonc tie 
unjustly handed over to the tender mercies of an a len aiaraj thousmd 
Druii the Rome of Asia during three thousand years is 
mi les from Calcutta, and fi fteen hours b) rulvvay from ,, . PfO- 

IS on the river Jumna just outside the boundnry ° ® ° Moguls 

vmces andwithm the Punjab It had a long history rema ns of 

I IS said to have been destroyed and rebuilt seven timp anc b> 

these successtvx. cities cover the plain for miles ^ ... i, 

Shah lehan is a mile and a half m circuit_ wjtli_p_wji^_lfltt 
Entering by the LahoreGate a splendid OoTfuc arch m ^ 

tov\er IS succeeded by a long vaulted aisle and driving g . ^lottc 

to the'^Hall of Public Audience of red sandstone and ihi. 

Musjid the Mosque of Pearls well named from its 
''Hall of Private Audience all of polished marble and looking “V' , 

wulc Jumna Here between each pair of piUars is a ^''^msk 

of marble chastely carved The roof has at tsch corner 


DELHI 


uith a gi)i tlomu ’^The ceilmg js composed of gold and siKtr filigree work, 
and m the centre stood the famous peacock throne of solid gold, with gems 
and diamonds estimated as worth six million pounds sterling It was 
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IS repeated ’in nourishing Arabc.inhid “If there be a paradise on earth 
It IS this! It IS this' It IS this! Vamtas .amlatmn. would be a more 

appropriate motto now . » 

The great Mosque of Delhi built of red sandstone and white 
the snowy domes marble the needle like minarets red sandstone , 

high upon a rock and approached by forty deep steps on ° j .g the 

IS the one object that meets the eye everywhere about Delhi 
finest mosque m India and the chief shrine of Indian o am 
! Like all great mosques it is named Jumma Musjid tele n ^ 

Friday being the Mohammedan Sabbath The Empress our Q 
forty millions of Mohammedan subjects in India Their bearing s n 



JtMMA MVSJII T»EU « 

at once as difTcrent from that of the Hindus 
querors Once the rulers thc> are in turn the ruled , 
haughtily along ^\hcn they p-iss an J.nghslmnn they nre 

Pnclc nnd hatred, the tiso most prominent features in a all 

apparent on every hand To desenbe this mosque wi ^ square, i 

A huge quadrangle open to the sky, four hundred am A___a,i, on ihr^** 
fountain m the middle, for the ablutions of the faithfu a , Qn 
sides north south and east of red sandstone with open a „,th 

west, towards Mecca a building open in front of w ^ nchl) 

three graceful while marble domes surmounted by spires ircliv"* 

gill Its front— with a majestic opening m the centre an s intrn'^r 

culler side — is all of white marble with Arabic inscnp lo 


DEUn 


IS pa\ed throughout %\Jth rune hundred immense oblong slabs of white 
marble bordered with black and in the wall, at the centre, is the niche, or 
Libia towards sacred Mecca, where prayers arc directed At either corner 
IS a minaret one hundred and forty feet high of white marble and red 
sandstone placed vertically m alternate stnpes Up these the muezzin 
goes to call to prajers, and the summit commands a magnificent view 
>/On Fndajs )ou maj see the vast area filled with worshippers kneeling 
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and rising standing up and prostrating themselves as one man Wome n 
a re seldom seen within the precincts indeed practically w omen, accordin a-to 
th e Mohammedans, have no souls they exist for and are the chattels of 
men The Koran itself allows a man four wives to say nothing of concu 
bines and its paradise is a paradise of lust It is the fashion to praise 
Mohammed and the Koran but history and the present character of the 
Moslems of every land testify that whatever excellence there may appear 
in the founder or his great work hatred cruelty, pride and lust are the 
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(graces which it' fosters. ’From treating, his w'omen with' savage coolness, or | 
beating them with' rage, the Mohainmedan wilf turn towards Mecca, and in' 
Pharisaic devoutness taking off his shoes and spreading his garment in the , 
most conspicuous place, he will go through his ’gesticuljCtions and perform his 
pra5'ers. J Here . in * Delhi, .at ••AVa.'.Allahaba^ and -.Borabaj^ 'in Cairo. 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Constahftnople, . London, by land and on board ship, 

,I have ^vitnessed the performance, always has it left .this impVesston .on 
my mind. <* * ’ , . 

There are in the neighbourhood of^what we may call the Mohammedan 

Delhi'^he ruins of a series of successive, cities that have been razed to the * 
groijnd. Among these stands the L&t’of Feroz Shah, a monolith of red 
sandstone covered with an J nscription in Pali, w hich tells that it was erected 
by Asoka. 'The tolumn is, therefore, at least two' thousand jtwo hundred 
years old, and the inscription upftrT it is piobably the oldest writing in India, 
^h e tomb’ of Huma yun, Akbar's father, a tyrant of great crtieltyLjI the 
patron of Thuggi^” and now revered as a Saint, is colossal in size and 
marvellous in ■'workmanshib ; red sandstone inlaid with marble, and white 
marble domes" It took sixteen years''^ in building, and the quadrangle of 
solid masonry In. which it stands is four hundred j^ards square. Near it 
the sixty-four pillared hall, and a beautifully carved tomb of a Mussulman 
..saint of the fourteenth century; A nQth<»r_«;umpt»oi><t tomb is in honou r o 
a scoundrel who killed himself by drinking cherrv-bmndv . of which hquo*", 
he used to swallow a glass an hour* flgr<>^ nkn U the s{n i|-)le_sQtIdFrl . gr ai c 
of t he faithful daughter of Shah lehan. faithful to him^ lir n 
pr Uonpd hy~lik ^on in the midst of his gr>nftgjir ^ and with the ias c d| ? l *2 '^ 
on a stone at the head in Arabic .V'“ Let no rich canopy cover my^ grave 
This grass is life best covering for the tomb of the poor in spirit. Sue i 
simplicity is'refreshing amid gigantic idolatry in stone of man and tlie base-’' 
of men. hand, in a . small deep tank, forty Jeet square, miserable Hj^ 

• tu rn a penny by jumping With a tun from a do pir T‘'*p fornmos k— 
a height of fifty fppt- like arrows simipht into the water, _uilh_ iil^ ^ 

so und of n dead man's dive , nn.l rnmliig . up _tQ— ynn QU I te . . 

ha usted to beg backsheesh for the fea t. _ , . 

After traversing the wide sandy plain covered with these building? an? - 
mins for a distance of eleven miles, it is a relief to reach an oasis of green 
I sw'ard and shady trees. '^Here, in the midst of verdure, stand the mos 
i m^antic and impressive remains of old Delhi’s splendour. Passing * |' 

Aladm's Gate, a majestic arch, reminding one almost of Furnesa .*Vb «)• 
and with the cel ebrated Iron pillar about fifty feet m IrngtlL-hcfo^^ I 
I >ou see before jou a massive column • tibb an isofattd min.TrcI ' r 
j five successive galleries Thi-, is the cclcbmted 'KiTUit MisvR. a uut«t^ 

I column two Inindrcd mid forty feet high, one .hundred f«.ft eircumftrcncf | 
j at the base, and gradinlly diminishing m a series of five stones, i <” | 
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joints in a telescopn, to thirty feet circumference at 'the * summit. The 
^iew from the top is e'ciensive, moflern Delhi and the hills beyond 
being perfectly clear, in outline. What the column was built for it is difficult 
to say. It ]s suppQ^cd to be, not a Mohammedan, but *a Hindu building, 
dating from the, twelfth* certturj'; but^it ceftainly loohs^'much more like* the 
Moslem buiWings in modern Delhi ;* and *' the more probable tradition is 
/that it was erected in 1193 to * oeTebrate the * overthrow' of the last oC 



AI.At«V’S CATE, WITH IRON TILIAR 


the Hindu Rajahs of Delhi A sultan named Kaitib-, who succeeded Dhork 
( a D_ 1206V a general and administrator, is said to have built this unnar or 
" pillar" of victor)' Round about it are the rums ^ a mosque, built out* of 
the^ [previous ruins of Hindu temples, like the cloisters of -a great cathedral 
The enigmatical iron pillar, -sixty feet long, smooth and black with age, and 






In the midst of these rums the trees and shrubs^and creepers are most 
luxuriant and refreshing after the heat and dust and glare of the platn< 
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» The Siege- of Delhi was’ one of the 
most tragic and important events of the 
Mutiny year. In the Chowk, or main 
thoroughfare, seventy-four feet wide, with 
a raised shaded footpath runnin|f down' 
the centre and planted with trees. Captain 
jHodson exposed the bodies of the aged 
King of Delhi’s *two sons, whom he had 
himself shot without trial and with his 
own hand after their surrender. In this 
* street,' too, stands the kotwali, 
or court-house, before which the 
defenders of the city during the 
siege -were one after another 
executed by the English. The 
inhabitants may well tremble 
at the verj' name of this street. 

' But it is very gay ; full of shops, 

■^in fatt, it is called the Regent 
Street of Delhi, which now 
glories in Lord Lyttori's bur- 
lesque Durbar of 1876. held 
while famine was stalking 
through the peninsula, and pre- 
paring its holo- 
caust of five mil- 
lion^souls.\ Delhi 
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IS a convenient, sociable, anci popufar station for tfie jndiciai, mi’iit^^nnd 

revenue officers. Drivinjr to* the Ridge outside tl^c city to the 
passed through the Kashmir Gate, blown up bravely by tlie' English 
they stormed the city; and close by it is the “^pot 'where Nicholson fell,' 
who, -as his tombstone tells, led ihic* assault of Delhi, but was in the hour , 




CHANOI ClIDWK, oeutr. 


of ^victory mortally wounded. Crowning tlic height, a mile away, and com- 
manding a magnificent view over Delhi, is the Flagstaff Towee.. and, farther 
'on,?^ the' Ntemorial, appropriately giving orv its sides the details of encamp- 
ment and of siege. It bears the inscriptiony'" In 'tncmor>' of the officers and 
soldiers of the Delhi field force who were killed in action or'died of wounds 
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or^ disease between the 30th of Mny nnd the 20th of September, iSj7 
Erected by their comrades and government 

Turning from these sad reminiscences it was a relief on the Sundaj 
to attend Chnstnn services and to mark the progress of Christian missions 
The nhme of England is in North India associated everywhere so palpnblj 
^ with troops cantonments battles and bloodshed that were it not for 
missions and miss onaries there would be nothing to show that our counli^ 
is also associated with the Gospel of the Prince of Peace It is an 0 
native proverb English religion devil religion ^/Bayonets rather than 
Bibles gunpowder lather than goodness are associated with our countr) 
in native experience Even attendance at church is ’iccomp'^oted with tK 
clank of swords and the beat of drums Still the Christian religion is not 
without Its champions and ita votaries in the arm) as well as outsuc 
I Missionaries are often the objects of careless htlanoiis ridicule at ot icr 
^tables besides mess tables but usually on the part of men who do not 
know them nor take any pains to examine their work Tor the most 1 r 
their lives are quiet ahd'*obscure but 'fliej are nevertheless the true an 
consistent ambassadors of the Prince of Peace and King of Righteoiisne^ 
Hero in Delhi the C ambridge nusston is making its wi) among , 

classes of the inhab tints There is a square of liouscs on the nort i-c 
of the city occupied almost entirely by native Christians and ^ 

Bible classes are attended b> Hindus The high schooU Invc manj ^ 
native teachers T he .Baptists have been m Delhi sixt) ’ 

an extensive field of operations rii ctr ragged sc)>ool’»^ro£ £ivt n c m^^^ 
mission schooU in India Government aid and arc doing a very 
a mong the poorest cKssq-^ teaching the pimils to rcatl the^, Go5t-k-^ 

/lasii meetings in the open air ami 1 the .dwcUings of ihc poor t — . 
dij s work IS done arc att nded bj from fifty to a liun tlrtd lieat icn^^^ 
M^inmmeUans riicre arc f ive an l twenty ph_cL x^hc r £ - l l\ i. ‘^r . ” 
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The 
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mg s arc held t brpf» nr . fniir rv rnings a^v cck 

/c- iiana Mission is also cflcctivelv worked , an 1 many worn n art 
Oi riHtian innuence .and instruction . 

~ I caving Delhi at i 30 r m am! travelling all ni^ht north west >J n 
thryc hundred and^sistccn mi les wc find ourselves next 
ocJock in Amritsar ^ ^ Jountatn of iniinortahtj a grtai cinponiim o 
and the 'sacred citj of the religious communuj called Sikhs u- 
signifies disciples and the religion thus dtsgnatcd is "k 
of Hinduism and Mohammedanism inculcating the worship of one . 
atiaching extrLmt reverence to the cow I he spiriitial icaclun n 
• disciples arc called Gurus and man) of the population , 

of the upper classes arc of thi5-i>cri»uasion Its Bible is call*. ! the ' I 

and IS rc^ardc<l ntili great rcvaTrenct It has l>ecn i n n shted^ Q 1 0 . 

and tin _L caasl.ator drscnl xa it as s hallo w an Uncohfr<_nl jrUh^^--^==^‘^^ > 
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Amritsar is i \ef> oncntil looking cit) and a great place for uorj 
carving and for the manufacture of kashmir shawls T-hg -process is e\ceed 
inglj tedious and trying to the workmans eyes A separate shuttle is used 
for every colour, and a whole day may be spent over a section of tlic 
shawl scarcely perceptible to the eye I he rooms in which tlicy are woven 
are close and narrow, in fact, dirty and wretched dens a strange contrast 
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the \\indo\vs golden while the tipper half and thd roof seem i mass of 
gold The outside daz 2 les glistening in the hnllimt sunlight and reflt;ctf*d 
m the sparkling waters 1 here is much mosaic work in the marble floonng 
and the interior is highl) gilded The temple is not large but somctthat 
resembles the Alhambra 

Lahore is onlj two hours by railwaj from Amritsar It was a great 
city a thousand jears ago In the time of the Moguls it is said to have 



TOMB or KUKG T S NO UV ORE 

had a circumference of ei ghteen miles But now it is a rtierfc ® 

Its former self It is only about three miles in circumference an 
circular road runs round it with a belt of omamentaJ garden The rt 
Mosque built b> Aurangzeb is. a statel> pile ami Ins in its *1'’^ ^ 

noble banjan and other trees peopled with flocks of starfngs «f ‘ 
that at Benares the mosque Js desertetl The high perched w iite o 
commands ^an admirable mcw of the cit> and the dustj wilderness aroun 
One of the ?hief sights m I ahorc is the to mb crcct cd-b^-jht— beautiful am 
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talented Nurjchan over her drunken husband the Emperor Iclnni ecr It 
IS in the sI)1l of the Tnj and stands m a beautiful garden^ plahTcd with 
orange groves far to the west of the city across tlic Ravee 

The European quarters including the military station cover an area of 
fourteen square miles The distances arc quite awful In the Lawrence 
Hall Gardens arc eight) thousand trees The residence of the Lieutenant 
governor is opposite Three miles from Mianmtr, the military st ition where 
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IS a mtunl bepariting Afglimistan is S\kni S '!■««< 'j' 

the place of vhich it vas remarked by some native t t = 
existence it was unnecessary for the gods to have made Hell 
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heat dust and barrenness arc chol mg and « close b)^ 

derived from that of a Mohammedan saint w los man> 

square tower like budding with spires or minarets 
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An annual festival or fair In his honour is held in the month of Apnlr* 
The walls of the shrine within arc hung with small pillows variously* • 
ornamented, offerings of tjie pilgrims to the saint. Near the building is 
a defile called the Jobbers Leap, enclosed with cliffs formed of gravelly 
layers, and rocks uneasily resting* in fantastic positions! Farther on Is 
a cave with the finger-print of .the saint, and again the print of Iiis left 
foot on a slanting ledge, of *rock ; ‘this place is called the Moza. His com* 
panions are said to be buried in an adjacent mound, on which arc only 
pebbles and stunted brambles. 


The Northern State Railway now rims all the way to Peshawar, crosses 
the Jhelum (the ancient Hystaspes) near the Manikyala’ Tope, and passes 
through Rawal Pindee, a healthy military station situated on an elevatetl 
ridge. From this station we ascend in ten or twelve hours’ dhooly journey 
to Murree. a gay and festive hill station upon a ridge seven thousand 
five huhilred feet high.' Northwards the slopes are clothed with oaks, 
pines and horse-chestnuts. Srinagur, the capital of Kashmir, is one hundred 
^nd sixty miles from Murree. SLxty miles beyond Rawal Pindee the 
railway brings us to Attock, * a fortress on the Indus, which here is 






f or his Slimmer cap ital.** 

The easiest \\ ay, how(?\’er, 
into "the Happy Valtc)," is 
by ^\ay of Rawal Pintlec and 
Murree ; and Mr. Anthony Shiell 
has givefi ps a gra*pliic account 
of the 'journey. The dustance 
is a hundred and si\ty miles, 
✓occupjing five dajs on* pony, 
and two by boat (dOongah) on 
the river The vale of Kasliniir 
is an o\al, a hundred miles 
long and twenty»five broad, 

• traversed by the Jhclum and 
fnngdd^ ^by glens and minor 
valleys, encompassed by the 
snow;wall of the Himalaya 
Mrdwaypis the capital, Srin- 
agur,* tVith a population of 
^t so.ooo It lies upon a flat, 
intersected by canals , divcrsi- 
k fied by orchards, and lined by 
stately poplars I t is, lik e 
Venice, a city of canals, and 


are tw o lak es.v^one celebrated 
for Its historic and poetic as- 
sociations, '^the other for the 
snowy mountains which it re- 
flects The rntT Jhelum forms 



nects" ‘fhe mcT j'hdum forms peshIw.e - 

the main thoroughfare of the city Buildings cluster on either side down to 
the water's edge, mostly high four stoned wooden houses with pent roofs, over- 
laid wjth earth which is clothed with grass and other plants, and broAd flights 
of stone steps lead-down to tile stream ’The narrow streets are little better 
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two hundred and sixty yards wide and flows in a strong turbulent 
torrent,'^ crossed^ only by a bridge of boats Overhanging the river is a 
crag looVing out upon a wide, tract of desert Near to this Darius crossed 
•/the Indus, bc. 51S; and not far from Rawal Pindee Alexander the Great 
» won Jib famous victory over Porus, J5.e. 326. Forty miles more bnng 
us to.PnsnXwAR, the frontier-city, eighteen miles east of the Kyber Pass 
tf eshrLwa r has fifty thousand inhabitantsj^'Wt* Its ^liabilit^' 'to carthii^a cs 
gh'es the buildings an unstable character. In the museum there arc se\em 
interesting bas-reliefs, illustrative of early Indian sculpture, and showing t c 
influence of Greek art. What the Buddhists were to ^ the architecture 0 
Northern India the Greeks were to its sculpture. Greek faces constant) 
occur in ancient Buddhist statuaiy^, and the blending of.thcse with ^ 

forms and features ts 
distinctly in'cenbk. 

ijy* degrees Greek in* 
nJence faded 
coarser represcntatio”* 

of full-blown Jlindiiism 

a.sserted their* sway tt*** 
at A mravat: and Saticlu, 
and aficrwarils at b.*®’ 
phanta. • , 

From J'csh.U'‘af 

ma)- be sedn 
range of scmitctl nioum 
tains with the Wacf. 
chasm of the K> 

Pass .and far away the 
rl lindu Koosh. ’Ph'^ 
hrautiful \allLy in ‘he 



flush of spring 


v\ hi n 


the hdrsCshcH; of mountains is still clad in snow, while its y>cach .Int <1^ 

I .gardens arc in full Ilowcr, must cncJianting. *1 he climate is 

Another way into Kashmir K.bj the jc, 

Mr. Gran t_ Duff descrlfx!* as the prettiest in India. ^ 

voihcr 'great H iinala) an ranges IxTing full in vii w. He was j"urne)i 
Jnminoo, the w inter capital of the Maharajah of Kashmir. " ^ 

mosi^of the Moddlanih and had dcsccndeil front our t)c/jh-mt-s. " ’ 
rtached a i>omt vlicrc in'* thy clutter ’tnoming. the mounf.iin'. 5>tiw 
all their U-aniy. On the left stretched the tnithty #nowy Uck' . 

l*lr I’linjsJ, rb’tiKt ttishircn thousand feet. Then in the mid r 

ground c.amc an oiutr range not snowy : last!), far to the J’’'" *■ 

^snowy range on the l>ordera ,of Thibet Ifutwei-n us .T^nJ tn^ 




hy Jummoo, \\ith its white p>rainidal temples shinin'^ In the^ sun, and 
surrounded bj' a near landscape which wanted nothing" to nuihe il^ perfect. 
It was the most beautiful land view 1 ever beheld. ^ Tb^ Maharajah is a 
lucUv man. with heaven for his 


w inter, ^ n d the seventh heave n 
f or his sunder cap ital." 

The easiest w ay, howcw er, ^ 
into “the Happy Valley,” is 
by way of Rawal Pindec and 
Mtirrcc ; and iNlr. /\nthony Shiell 
has given jis a gra*phic account 
of the -journey. The distance 
-is a hundred and sixty miles, 
✓occupying five days on* pony, 
and two by boat (doongah) on 
theriver. Tlic vale of Kashmir 
is an oval, a hundred miles 
long and twenty-five broad, 

. traversed, by tlic Jhclum and 
fringfid, ^by glens and minor 
vallc)s, encompassed by the 
•■snow;wa\l of the Himalaya. 

die capital, Srin- 
a^,* vVith a population of 
■» 1 50.000 U lies upon a flat, 
intersected by canals ; diversi* 
. fied bj orchards, and lined by 
stately poplars I t is. lik e 
I Vewlee. w ewy eawals, wwd 


mcorniptiblc Himalayan cedar. 




are two_J^es,'^one celebrated | 
for Its historic and poetic as- 
sociations, -"'the other for the 

snowy mountains ,yhich it re- ■ m„twAH ' 

fleets The river Jhelum forms 

the main thoroughfare of the city. Buildings cluster on either side down to 
the water’s edge, mostly high four storied wooden houses with pent roofs, over- 
paid with earth which is clothed with grass and other plants, and hro&d flights ‘ 
of stone steps lead-down to tHe stream. 'The narrow streets are little better 
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than the beds of open sewers The panonma of mountains from the splintered 
crests of Pir Panjal on the south to the broad brow of hoary Haramooh on 
the north and the sngwy summit of the Naked Mountain, is magnificent 
The hill called The Throne of Solomon sik thousand two hundred and 
sivty three feet above the sea and a thousand feet above the valley has a 
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Slone Huddlust temple on the top now converted into i mosque 
panoramic \ic\\ from this point is \cry grand of Pen Itfahal Tort PP 

tree Canal and Poplar Avenue and of the city Ial.e vith tin. 
summerhouses and fount uns where la) the scene of /u//r 
the west lies -tulmarg a favourite sanitarium on a mounnm ^ 

up the lulls three thousand feet above Snnagur the air coli 





ind sniubrious ’ind llic pi'itc'iu surrounded by f ort sts o f pine Fort) miles 
to the eist ind up the Htmiliyns !•» thc^civL of \nibcrintb i plicc 
of pilj^rinn^e sicred to St\*i who is siid *to Inv’e ind the coolness to 
assume the form of i block of ice and to tike up lus iboJe here 1 he 
cave IS visited b^ thousinds of pilgrims in July It lies fir up the 
Lidclir V dic) sivtcen thousind feet ibove tlur sei It is of jj>psum 
fifi) jirds deep and fiftj*^ wide thirty yard* lugh '^Fhc sccnerj is of tituiic 
splendour, and there is a noble glicicr, with red sandstone serntetl cliffs 
rising one thousand feet op cither side the defile 

1 rom the nilwiy it Umbdh you dnvi, norlhw'irds thirty ei^ht miles in 
Tonga Dik — i covered spring cirt drawn by a pur of pome:, uith i 
centre board winch divides the two front from the two hick pissengers— to 





Kilka from which place there arc two roids the ^Id road ind the new 
road to Simlv The old road is i difficult mountain path up which if you 
ire not earned m a sort of sedan, called a jampan you had better ride 
or v\alk The views arc commanding all the way '"The new road is i 
m asterpiece of engineering cut out of the sides of the mountains and sup 
ported in many places by massive walls The gradients are nicely adjusted 
and you can drive the fifty seven miles m eight hours by Tonga ^D'lk 
Simla s even thousand feet above the sea a nd fi r cla d Jacko eight thousand 
Wliat with graceful deodaras firs oaks rhododendrons the magnificent 
scenery and the snow panorama ^imln is exceedin g, Iv beauti ful 1 he rain 
and mist in June and July are dismal in the extreme but^ConL—October 
the-v\ ea thpr is rnrhanti ng Simla is tile seat of the Supreme Govern 
ment for half the year where it slumbers with a revolver under its pillow 
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and it is tltcrefore i 4 ^ °v'’Zwn 

from whose htigl.ts the qff.citils IWing at Government cNpense ‘ ° 

witli disdain upon tlie toilers in'Mm. plains beneath. -^ It "“S' 

heaveg of (lirtsition and fa.shIo n. Indeed, ontL 4 ’a»'t is cajlca — ilysuL • ’ 

as'^vriiy.Vout bf the wwld;” but It seems when you Rct there as 

world with its pomps ^and ,l*anitles had been caught Up 

world. It is an Indiag..Capua'. 5 Yon look over a billowy sea of hi 
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■ SIMLA. 

the great snowy range fifty miles away. Iff do'™' 

silent air as far as the eye on". «»*-,The r“'' ' Striking ; but from 
the valley. The snows as seen from Simla vAlip sacred .sources of 

neighbouring mountains, sucli as the Chore summi , pinnacles 

the Ganges can be seen, as represented by ^ n,oi,th to go 

of dazzling snow. It is a glonous tour, n<:™P>;‘"S Itioh.. over .the 

from Simla by Kotgur, where the Church M,ss.on has a statton. . , 
Burunghatti, fifteen thousand feet above the s^’ eve . 



X^XPOUR. 


Lvndouu, ^\h^ch is the oldest of thel lull ^stations, lies about a hundred 
miles cast of Simla, and is usually approached' by; way of Saliarilnpore, from 
which railway-station an omnibus runs afong*a W'ell*mctalled, shaded, undu- 
lating road, across the Scwallc range and dipping, into a lo\ely valley, the 
Deyra Doon, to Rajpore. From Rajpore''the remaining nine miles may be 
accomplished on foot by pony or in jamj^an. “J'he^'road passes over deep 
precipices, and troops of monkeys, and-. Here lancl^^there peacocks, may be 
seen as we , climb. Passing through Mussoorie-^ sometimes called the 
Ramsgate of India— w'e‘’jreach Landour, on \he^ crest of "the mounts'll? 
There is not an acre of level land in viewy •It'" is- a simple ]ine.vof .peaks, 
but every rock on which a house could be fastened ^has been^ seized upon, 
until villages of considerable size have spntng up/ Roads, i, houstJs, 'and 
gardens have ingeniously -been cut or scoopcd'diit of the hilUsldes. Some 
white cottages cling like limpets to the ledges. The magnificent views have 
been thus described. “On one side lies the Deyra Doon, one of.’the.lfairest 
valleys in all the East, smiling in its verdure and foliage, althougft it was 
now mid-winter. Farther on is the Scwalic range *of the Himalayas, and 
still farther, in full view, the great plain of India, fifteen hundred 
miles in extent, with the silvery threads of the Jumna and Ganges On 
the opposite side, towards the north-east, separated by a confused mass 
of mountain, much of which Is densely wooded, peak after peak of the 
snowy range, *4tretching out into Thibet and Kashmir, lifts its snowy head 
into the clouds," We arc in the presence of the highest mountains on the 
globe, on the border of that table land which the ''Arabs call “ the roof of 
the world." Wilson, the author of 7 Ac Abode of Snow^ saj's, “There Is 
nothing in the Alps which can afford even a faint idea of the savage deso 
lation and appalling sublimity of many of the Himalayan scenes Nowhere 
have the faces ofyhe rocks been so scarred and j:,iven by the nightly action 
of frost, and the'^mid day fioods from melting snow. *ln almost every valley 
we sec places where whole peaks or sides of great* mountains have 'Very 
recently come shattering down " The climate of X-andour is delightful ; *' its 
warmth," sajs the eastern proverb, “is not heat, its coolness is not cold" 
jPerhaps the purest air breathed by man is found in the Himalayas, close 
to the snows, and at Landour it is almost as good,* except where tainted by 
man. It is said to be the very best place in India for European children 
The hill stations for the Punjab are Dharmsala and Dalhousie. v'Dharm- 
'Sala is noted for excessive rains In other parts of the Himalayas the effect 
of the snow’ mountains is softened by intermediate ranges, but here they seem 
almost to overhantT the spectator. Looking up from Kangra, the lower hills 
arc like ripples on the sea, and the eye rests on the sublime titanic rocks sharp 
cut against the sky The winding streams, the irngated valley, said to be 
next to^ Cashmir in beauty, the bamboo clumps, the branching oaks, the stately 
pines, the blooming rhododendra, the ruins of hill castles, the towering old 









Kangra Fort combine to make this 
one of the most fascinating hill stations m 
India Nothing can be more impressive 
than the hills and nioimta ns here ht up 
■*“ ,n solitary solendour and savage beauty by 

the Crimson glory of nn autumn sunset The cold grey rocks t. 

pink** and as this fades the silvery moon sheds her sheen over tJic vi J 
nnd the fir clad hills realising the sad solemnity of the most imi 
funeral J Here Lord Elgin sickened and died in i86^ „-lnncd 

D vi.nvusi r is still farther to the northwest and is by some , 

as the be^f the hill station^ but__to_reach it >"yo^cs i long^^ 
fargiTiK^]in5^^^ri^^ spreads over three lulls 

which IS ne njly eighth tlious and fcct _ itl >ov c,-t hc S C^ J cy onc 
and well wooded forest while the famous Neeile__Rpck the hi^I 
the peaks Jicrc-^isiblc the he glit _of tucnty^^musmid Jeet 
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Mount \iu — ui miui nnd liiitu i i — \jmi i i — j\u ii — \i\\ \i — ( u vi k (t — 

'•>suuv\ — N\Ncm — noTM 

Iir^e tlistnct of KnjinUnm m-ijc up of rhfn_E/?nt— native 

sUUu*, ANith n j opuHtion cf clc\cn million*; is trivcrsccl from north (fist 
ti soutliwcst b) i sjbtcm of mountmns cilletl the AriMlis i\cst of uhich 
IS desert ^ncl eist he -x number of interuslin^ cities A rmluiy noi\ nins j 
from Delhi ilon^ the mountain rint,ts ind joins the Kirodi line from the 
south The Aj^ent of the Uniish Government lives it Afoi nt Ant which rises 
file lliousand feet ibove the sandj plain and encloses i loielj vallej ind 
sm il l Itbt. cilhd th _Ptirl like This is i majestic hill sicred both for* 
Hindus ml hr Jims ind thev hive here four templei irrincjed in the form 
<f 1 cross I utU of white mirlle I roii^ht fron i di i ince ind ditin^ is fir 
1 ick Is the eleventh ceoturv I hit b iilt bj the I mice \ mcili bih thou^Ii I 
lliM uitsiU IS munifCent withm I itleini^ ii irks of decij It contiins ’ 
-'i col sal stitue 1 1 "llie d^itel corvihi-U of the Jims I irswinilha , 

- ‘ I 
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l..- .st"ard from Mount => r' ‘ 

l ^'o lakes, or rather s.in^i^^anU, of 'vh * fac 

thn.lrtnd rellects ..s palaces There are a few .slands on ^ are 
bait handsome residences Looki^ from the cast the uea is stri 
placid Maters reflect the buildings .'^nd the palace, bnilt or granite a hunclrea 
feet Injh overlooks the lake and the c.tj It ,s considered one of 
finest buildings in Rajpiitana. and is sometimes compared “ ” 

Kastward again from Udaipur is =>"0'ont capital, ^CinTTorp iJ^^ 
fortress is conspicuous from afar, perched upon a loft> roc , 
northwards about two miles, forming a plateau, still covered w it 
of departed splendourV Chittore was long the ' .".failed 

pendence against the wave of Mohammedan conques , ad'^IjOO 

the Rana Three times it was besieged and sacked ' the 

^^hen Aland dm \olunteerecl to raise the siege provided the 
beautiful Pudmani, were surrendered to him Siie appointed 

conquerors camp attended bj the ladies of her household On 
daj seven hundred litters accompanied her, each litter came > 
soldiers disguised as porters and containing not ladies 1 ?^“' ttifs- 

the teeth -lA bloody fray ensiiid, but the plot failed, ' ? t,v,|,ot,sands of 

escaped and the siege was renewed , and rather than sii 

the wtves and daughters of the mliab.tanls out of 

lated themselves upon burning piles of tii^er, while the 
the city and perished sword in hand The second “S ,lie 

•Sultan of Gunerat in'fissy, when the women performed ^ be 

I princess before dying sending her bracelet as a clia ^*^ 2 ® 

her avenger, and he afterwards fulfilled the pledge ,j,[ ^^omen 

I -"The third and final siege was in 1567, by the famous *1 bar^^ 

again threv/ themselves on burnin g p i les , ^ iie tic P - ^Jjgserted 

ments and perished sword in hand Chittore^^as- IJdiiPJiC- 

and-theJiaLuimishL^eiiiga^^ the 

Within the ruined fortress ire several antique building 
palace of the Rana, which was a plain building are 

With tanks or reservoirs ’^Inscriptions upon them niile^ 

built out of the ruins of former temples brmig it .. ® -pj^g stjk 

north '^The most sinking of the two is the singular 

architecture is good, and the ^erected m *439 ^ 

budding among the rums is the U l llar of "add Is ^ 

the Rana It stands on a platform fourteen >ar s summit is 

hundred and fifty feet high There are nine stones an , ^ sculpture 

a lantern tower and a dome,/ The whole ,s one mas, of elaborat 
111 white marble representing various subjects m Hindu nijthologj 
-■tower commands a glorious \iew of the country roun from Indor^ 

A radwaj ,s &mg constructed which runs northwird, frm ^ 



lyurrt 


th rough Chittore to \imerc. and joins the Rajputina line Aimei e is a 
cit ) of great antiquiu an d interest su rrounded b) i wiW mth f>\e stron g 
gaj evTa^s Tn a facimilul st\le.of nrchitccture It is in a lo\el) vallej \\ith a 
magnificent lake File modern streets have noble buildings and the ancient 
narrow bazaars remind one of Cairo The Dargah or shrine of the 
Mohammedan Khwaja Sah ib stands at tne end of a long broad bazaar , 
and behind to the north east ri ses 1 ara^nr. a hill about one thousand feet 
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above the vallej on the lower part of which are the remains of a Tain 
c onvertt-fl tnln a mosque call ed the _iii o?»qne of two days and a 
half because it probably just took this length of time to knock off the 
heads of the pill in. on the columns and to destroy the memorials of the 
I former vsorship vThe roof is supported by four rows of graceful pilhrs all 
carved m patterns up to the ver> top atid_ the ceil ne is covered with various 

1 the w inter guarte^ oQhe Government Asent fo r 
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crowned bj- a ca'itle. TIic whole scene, in its still calm, the. buildintfs 
. mirrored in the water below, looks so unlike a bit of the common world, 
so picture-like, a.s seen out of that small opening, that one almost expects 
td see it disappear, as in a panorama, and another ' picture take its place. 



The story Is told that the Government Agent proposed to plant an avenue 
of pipal trees {J'iais rcUgiosa), considered sacred by the Hindus, on cither 
side the road in front of the shops ; but the Jinmtinhs, or native shopkeepers, 
one and all declared that if this were done they would not take the shops ; 


I lyi t i^i'- t A\i> < ! \ri II in \n 

.nd vrc^sal for ■, ro.on n.d.cd tint ,t «-.s > “'f , 

tUl untrutli*; or swoir WsU> under their slnde idding and lio 
enV on husmes, o.heniisc ’ llu force of tins orRument .ocm o htie 
been acknowledged nS the point ini. Jiclded ] prahmi 

planted instead I he pipal is rcgaraled as occupied bj I R ^ 

and ,t IS sometimes imested with the sacred thread, as if ' ^ 

person The planting of it is accompanied b) a tcligioiis cere ) 
prajer offered O Vishnu ' grant that for planting this tr c I n ) 
lis mans >ears in hoaten as this tree shall remain K™' 'JR ,l,e 
It IS nt.\cr injurtd cut tIo)vn or burnt ‘ . The ibon^mes 

proMimts of the tree does not alwass giiarinue •'’"‘'''j pbek 

of the Central Protinces are called Gonds a ' j 1 ,,^ |o,„ doth 

t skm thick bps and flat nose and '’'"7, As to their 

Thes are of dirts I'tbits tatooed and addicted " “"''"’f p„e and 
religion Dr Hunter tells us that ‘ thes cleaning their 

to appease the wrath of these duinitics thes offer s 
Milages thes place the swiqiings on a road or 

some traveller will hr infected and so conves the disease > . 

another village with a population of 

1 Last of Rajputaiia IS tlte-'CisrRvi Isliiv " 'v' ‘ ,I,o chief of 

eight millions emliracingjno less than J , , p||„ dl formed 

which arc Gwalior Indore llliopal Uovvali . Oom Gwalior as 

part of the estensive Maliratta kingdom 3 pTnong the 

far south as Goa fllie bo^^^ 

original tribes of India driven south hs the \ selfrcliant and 

1 industrious race luisbandinen for the most par ^ sc\eral tribes m a 

1 thes appear in luster) Vast under Sivaj, who iini.cd the oral 

valiant crusade against the Mogul conquerors phe Jlahrattas are bom 

I condict w ith unnmclimg courage till his death m i H ^Vir 

horisemen , they ride sturdy pomes and ^ subdued the Mohamiredan 

mishers ^ fhe) not onl) checked but m clfect Orahman elcinent 

power winch declined from the time of Sivaji , , „ as subservient One 

was strong and to the Peishvvas the > ?“' “"‘J, " ^ highest place 

of these Peishvvas raised the Scindia •“'"‘ll' “ to be forroid 

as militars leaders and under them the Malirattas v ^ 

able foes even b) well equipped English troops T1 ^^p,.„g,cular sides 

vvith Its huge isolated rock three hnnd^ g native force On the 

and a mile and a half long impregitable against an) out of the 

^tmmit IS King Pal a fortress and P-la- ™ “ A nfspecfmen of Jam 

Jnnk and farther on the huge .emp^= M Ad'"f |„,n afar da.mg 

architecture In the centre is the V.ham le P ^ fnnt h gh 

Ch'prXhltlttr m^re::?etr^^^^^ m„ch h gher On the west of 


air.i/jOA’. 


plateau the rock is split^. into a 
deep, narrow ijorjTe. full of curious 
carvings on either , side ; chiefly 
colossal figures with sphinx-like 
faces representing Adlnath, thirtj*- 
five feet high, and other Tirthan- 
kars, or Jain deities. Above each 
statue is a canopy of richlj'-carved 
stone. Jainism prevails in these 
districts, and was by some viewed 
as an offshoot of Buddhism : but 
it is now generally regarded as 
having an independent origin, 
dating back as far as Buddhism 
itself. Inlays great stress upon 
the doctrine^t transmi gration, "and 
care for animal life is carried to an 
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ab'?urcl length The Jatn«; retnm caste distinctions nnd are divided into two 
sects the clothed in white nnd the skj clotted Their sacred books 
ire called Agamas Though they dissent from the Veda they call them 
selves Hindus They' pay great reverence to anj^ Jma or conquering 
saint who by long discipline nims at Divine perfection 

Bundeicund which lies to the east is the classic land of brigandism 
and in its sombre forests was born the terrible religion of the Thugs It 
IS one of the least known parts of India Its capital is DuttiSh and to 
the west of this city stands the palace of Birsipg Deo, a square block of 
building (see p 1S5) each side of which is a hundred yards long and ninety 
feet high The whole is of granite built upon a vaufted terrace fhc 
rooms are large but badly lighted ^Everything is sombrq. and inassnt 
• like a k^ep and it is abandoned to the bats and the owls »Its gardens lea 
' dovvn t6 the lake 'which with its tombs opposite jirescnts a very striking an 
interesting picture One of the most famous places of pilgrimage for the Jams 
o? Central India is Sonaghur the golden mountain On the road froai 
Dattia^the hills present th^ appearance of broken pyramidal blocks of granite 
and" some Yke cromlechs and Druidical remains in single huge blocks 
Jof these^monohths are worshipped as /tufas and are smeared with red ocirt 
\Sonaghur (p 191) rises in strange and picturesque outline a granite nil* 
large loose masses of primitive rock among which stand from eighty 0 a 
hundred temples of various shapes and sires with bulbous tiomes an 
copied in some degree from Moslem art There is no \eq‘^>ation .yc 
rocks are bare and look as if thev would fall_ _up^» nr> 1 rriisll 


biiiUhngs. inipbiipti only bv a few lam _nionks_ A [irottj i '■ 

village half hidden in trees lies at the foot of the hill 

One of the most interesting collections of buddliist remains is 
S\>ciii m the neighbourhood ofBmisv and m the district of Biiorvi 
small village of Sanchi is on the ridge of a sandstone hill five . 

Bhilsa and twenty miles northeast from the town of Bhopal The 11 , 

topped anu isolated with a steep clilT eastward Its height is three uini 
feet the rock is Ii^ht red sandstone and the rums art on the toj> . 

so remote from the sweep of Mohammedan and British conqiusi * 
have escaped the damage and dcstniction that have befallen many ^ 

monuments of antiquity They consist mainij or topes or stupas '‘J ’‘^l* 
hemispherical mounds usually raised m early Rudilhism to mark t u p 
relics or graves Of the se tones there an upwa rds o f, tiv c nty — 2 I^_— 

s maller, vNithm a distance of ten miles \\ t know from histcncn . . 

Mahadeva m particular that Asoka the Buddhist king gnuu nn 
gr eat Chandr a Gupta tamed "sglrnT -rtme at Bisnigar clo^ to Sand ^ 
tiiML married Ucm "tlic t!au„Tnir ot tlic chid by wuoin lu uy 
t TjWand ddu n Pt-Vrho went to Ceylon) ami a daiijucr 
a rcard of a farewell visit paid by Mahmda to Jus royal mo Jti 
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io doubt therefore the topes ot Sanchi tvenr m.sed bj Asoka or Mai md- 
id ^reat tooc mat he a .moiniment in .reme mbrance of Asoka 

It has beenT;,g .nto and 
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found solid, notliinjr but bricks lud in mud. save the lajcrs of smooth 
stones covered with plaster on the outside surface No relics have been 
discovered Topis were built by forced iaiioiir. the foundations bcintj trodden 
firm b) tlcpliants. Tins tope K almost licmispljerichl.' a Inmilred and sk 
feel In diameter at the base, and fortj two feet In height.- -/l he hemisphere 1 
stands upon a base twelve feet higli and forming -a path seven feet wide, 
with a staircase up to It, round the toi>c, where ic is supposed processions 1 
used to v.alk on festival occasions he circumference of the building 
measured round the base, Is five hiindrtd and fifij feet It js* surrounded j 
by a stone railing, the stones, nine feet high, being morticed and titled like j 
those at Stonehenge, and there arc four gatewajs, facing the four points of 
the compass 'I he red sandstone has been used for all the tope? , where hartl 
^ncss was r<.quift.<l nntl in the gat<tta)s. a fine uhltc sandstone from a jdace 
three inilej? oft was cmplojed *1 hree» of these patewavs were sta nding tlnrt), 
y ears ag o, but one was k ocked down by some clumsy linghshmen, and onl> 
two, the cast gate and the north gate, now remain 
modelled for South Kensington Museum , the f^onti^p^ec■ c to t his , 
of the Northern Gate , which i s the finest and most dabor alc-- Stippoi^^^tT ^ f 
'lhal~the tope itself was raised nc 550, inscriptions on each rail show that it 
was the gift of a difteront individual, and thus the whole eircJc may have 
taken a centurj nr more to erect 'J he gaicwajs too, were atided atintcrvas 
— the oldi St dating about v re so ihr noribcm next, and nfurwords the ot ler 

two Mr I'cfgusson considers that the four gaiewajs ma> have been adtic to 

the tope during the first cetUurj of the Christian era "IJl£,n9'~.t,bern 
IS the largest, its height is ihirlj five f eet, a nd its cMremc width is 
jestl^ 'i w g vertical monohtha eighteen feet high support jt third 
horizontally nml mnrti'ced in like woodwork, and s omgwh^ resembling is 
rorii in jnpan Above lhi> two small blocks support a second 
monolith, and again two blocks support the topmost horizontal stone 
whole is elaborately carved back an il front v uh r'TM^phires representing scenes 
(it IS supposed) f rom the life of Buddha, b ut if so the scenes must bj — j 
Bu dtlhn’s tifp hprnrp ho became an ascetic, for drinking a nd Ipye-nia . | 

portray ecL several nude fcnnl; fttrurcs are introduced and images o | 

fTpcidess Dp' 1. nP \ icKntL J he emblems on the lo]>_ £ l! i 'l^'lyTe'i S!S— | 

t liose of Pharma and Juggernaut | 
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tourist icross Incln from Allnhibicl to — Eorjibr^j — or — 
tistn lU 1 rcnks thn lnn«y*riilvv'iv loinn ey ( e ^h t hundred 'ind fiftj miles 
"vnd thirtj six hours) ^t |\uwrtK. n Wrge_jin 1 flourishing city m tlie_£^tnl 
^Vinces, in order to visit the M nrble Rocks,, one of the most remarkable 
‘'Cenes of natural beauty to Ic found m India Jal a); ur is two hunJrcd.and 
thirt> miles from Allahabad and a thousand feet abo\G_the sea it is over 
lookelT^ a rmge ot'TiilN' consisting, of ^ranite gneiss hcrnblende 
doUmite uul dvvavs covered with Vcialure 1 he Marble Kocks ire eleven 

fro,,, Jnb.Ilur •>„ I << ’ "'>> P'-f, „„h 

cunou, h,ll, co„„o-,ml,„,' •>" o^Kn,..vo of Jibilpur a„d tho conntrj 
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round and cronncd wuh a ruined temple on the top of a huge black boulder 
vhile about the base are numerous tanks and mango groves At the 
Marble Rocks the decii blue Narbada for tuo miles flous between two 
radiant snou white \\alls a hundred feet in height The river no'v entering 
the gorge with a leap has excavated this deep channel for itself an enn 
be traversed in a flat bottomed boat which is rowed or poled along as i 
as the cascade live rocks rise precipitously from the water and are » 
parts extremely white seamed by veins of dark green or black vo canic roc 
I be boat passes through the graduall) contracting gorge amid the hum 
bees the chattering of monkeys and the rustling of forest leaves 
the rocks the river is a hundred jards broad here it is compressed m 
twenty jards it has a great depth and glides vcr> smoothlj 
strong light from sur or moon is thrown upon the rocks aWe 
effect of the marble and its reflection is quite dazzling The p a> , . ^ 
forms a striking contrast with the deep hues of the waters ) m o 
the rocks look ghostlike and m>stenous But the place is not 
danger High up above >ou hang from the cliffs the semicircular 
bees which infest the gorge and which if disturbed bj the ring . • 

otherwise swarm down upon the intruders and there is ladders 

their cruel stings Nevertheless the natives by means Re- 
suspended from the cliffs manage at night to smother the , Marble 

I and to rob the hone) On the summit of a low lull ov er oo ing 
Rocks tltere are several Hindu Sivoid temples and tie m 
K annuall) a religious gathering and a fair attended by t ousan 
I moonlight of November fiplds and 

In the neighbourhood of Jabalpur are the Mopam 
mines of h'ematite ore but the amount of coal raise is n ^ 

I about a thousand tons per month and even when sold at ten 

barely covers working expenses * In the Bombay Presi ency T_,i,a can 
is used and of course the prices are very high Few -Rig as 

show such majestic * mango tiees as Jabalpur and it is ,,here it 

pineapples Here also the W a tree whose habit is to • 

grows at all the whole area to the exclusion of others is cnrouting 

supreme Its seeds have a marvellous power-?S>f ^ tree m 
mimed atcly on reaching the ground It is almost he on y t jg^cled 
India Many of the young forests of sai resemble more t u- (Re 

saplings of an English plantation than self sown trees le . it 

if inferior to the teak for some purposes is superibr for om ^ 

I IS almost the only timbef tree of Upper India mg y e Ronzontal 
formal m outline and possesses a fine firm appearance , tapering 

benches It has bngi t leaves l.I e broaa Hacc beads and “ 

Stem with grey and deeply fissured bark Its great charm lou 
the fresh cool aspect of the clumps and belts in which it ^iie ) g 



bamboo thickets of the higher hills ^\Ith iheir light feather) foliage beauti 
full) supplement the heavier masses of the sM that climb their skirts Tiie 
-4graciousness of nature in furnishing such plentiful shade cannot but be admired 
Just at the time \\hen the face of the country begins to quiver m the fierce sun 
and burning blasts of April the banyan and peepiil figs and the everpresent 
mango throw out a fresh crop of leaves tliose ot~the ban) an being then 
I moreover charged with a thick milky juice that forms an impenetrable non 
conductor to the suns rays * 

These are in substance the observations of the fate Captain Forsyth 
who spent a considerable time m the Narbada Valley While a keen 
observer of nature he was an ardent sportsman and ^has left us some 
interesting facts relating to the iiglu the inhabitant of the Indian jungle 
and the devastator of the countiy in da)s gone by Though tiger hunting i» 
inferior as a mere exercise or an effort of skill to some other pursuits yet it 
furnishes a test of coolness and nerve and there is an excitement unsurpassed 
in attacking an animal before whom ever) other beast of the ^forest quads 
and unarmed man is helpless as the mouse under the paw of a cat It is 
difficult to get information from natives as to the whereabouts of tigers 
'The hunter and his tram of overbeahng swindling servants are shunned by 
the poor inhabitants The tiger himself is in fact far more endurable than 
those who encampmg against him demand gram and other supplies ; incl_ 
fo rce the natives to bent for the tijcr with a considerable clnnce of ge tting 
kill^ and very little^hince of being paid for their services The native 
moreover rtj,ards the ti5,er as a sort of protector destro)in^ the wild animals 
which feed upon the crops The confirmed man eater ho\\L\er is a deadl) 
foe ind much real courag,e is shown in tiger hunting when it is not earned 
on in large muhitticlindus compan es 

Timers arc now veiy much rarer to meet whth than the) once were 
whtn Go\crnincnt ofTered a reward for each tigers head sufficient to' 
maintain a peasants faiuil) m comfort for three montJis All this is now 
changt-tl^nd^it is a frequent cbmplaim that one can so seldom a shot at 
a t gcr 1 he onl) aniilial sa)s Dr W W Hunter that has defied the energ) 

I of the British oflicia' is the snake The ascertained number of persons who 
died from snakebite in 1S75 was seventeen thousand* out of a total of 
twent) one thousand three hundred and ninet) one killed b) snakes hnd all 
odur wild animals 

leaving Jabalpur the great Indian Peninsula Railway con\e)s us 
through the pictures juc valley of the Narbada wild wood\ uncultivated 
and thml) peopled The railway -tations are like oases few and d stant 
from each other bright with llowcrs and well suppled with 'refreshments m 
the midst ol jungle /'At Khandwa' the branch line to Indore turns n orth 
w ardb tn\ ^rds Delhi openiny fp a_ve rv_ fertile and productue counCn for , 
cot^nT'To^iCS.oy and opuun Indore itself u an ill built city with a few I 
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military cantonment of Mhow, about tuelve^niilLS south-^^est from' Indore, 
ib quite a European town , Fifty milca-'farthLr on along the njain line, wc 
come to the l>ranch for Nagpur, a straggling* city a snainpy liollow, hyt 
much improved by tanks and wati-rcourscs,,Aj?d die largest city in the Central 
Provinces Nine miles Trom Nagpur is the cantonment of Isamthi 
^ In order toMsifthe famous caves of Ajanta and EUira?.v\'e take a slow 
tram from BhosaifaT to Paclfb/^i, -J totu which' tht "caves are^ahopt thirty two 
miles distant Visjtors from Honibay usually ltavc*tln4,irain at Nandgaon The 
Uiuldhlst cav es jit Ajanm, in a deep glen, penetrating far intQ the mountain, 
' are tvrcntv-ninc m number, witli fresco 
paintings on' the walls and ceilings, illus- 
trative of the religious and social life o 
the |)copIe‘^\hen Buddhism still iloiirished 
None oETliu'caves are. high, dhd.tlieie 

is nothing impbsingxonn'ecu-d^vitii them 

The principal object vvitliih» is either a 
Chaitya, a Dagoba, i r , relic shrine, or an ^ 
ipi.'tgepf Bdddha • In some of the roc 

te*mples here, inay.be seen ii> the ilhis* 

■ *;on;^t)ie oldjT' Ihiddbijiin had disap* 
•c(l, and ,pr,\Iimanism had begun to 
its" sway ^Instead of' paintings, 
rAcIilpturcs an^r images, not o 
I Bu(ldh.V only, bet of Hindu gods an 

O<r*igoddess05 It Is ;§upposed'tnat this re- 

orofutiSu* an, .rCligibii^^'belief jvas com- 
' mehc^f before; thc'.fourth century of our 
-<;ra;land'indee4 .that irtiage? of Buddha 
'werc~Jiardiy. kffown^^in' India nor wor 
shipp^l after, the seventh' centfiry 



• -^rserifes of “excavatrons e.\tehds •along 
fa^K’bf a £hU cliff ftir a distamS: of five hundred yards , and ^omO of. the cavern 
arc a hundred "feet det;p and forty dvjde Below ^em is a'beautjful water • , 
which bounds* front rock *"10 rock from a height of three hundred eet, a 
the glen is'green and shady*Hvifh forest trees fthd numerous creepers 

We pursue our.Vay from Ajanta By'road tg Aurangabad, m:ar wiici ^ 
the far famed fortress oT DouHtabad.^an e'xtrao^mary hill, consist ng ° , 

huge conical rock five hundred feet higTi, and cut -perpendicular a .^rou 
for a heighe of'Jorty yards A winding passage inside leads lirst t > 
chamber and their to' the. summit, which fe occupied by the fortress vavi ^ 
this phce, we ascend the* Glut or mountain rid^e to Kora where on i 
plateau *\\e see several Mohammedan tombs, one of which has been conver e 
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into a, bungalow* 'Descending the GhAt*on the other side, wc reach the 
cavps of EitKAj situated near the bWof a crescent shaped range of hills si\ 
hundred fdct high There are thirty caves, of whiqli ten arc Ihidclhist 
j towards tlie south the mo^ anyent, fourteen Bralintanicnl, in the centre, the 
most elaborate r, 'tnd si'll .Jama^ nortlu^ards J^hey are cut m greenstone 
rock,*ard extend* a mile and jihlff^along the jnnphi|Jieatre Cascades fall in ^ 
front of the caves, *and the ba^c pf the mountain is» frm^Jed with bnish 
wood and trees The best tirae,for-l Msit is after the rains ^when the countr) 

IS green and**tbe ^vaterfalls ftjl) ThV Kailas or Paradise Cave js tlie mo^t 
" wonderful ,\Vithin^a pit is entire Icmple cut out oT •the <oIid rock, 
a monolithic Urahmanteal temple. of tlie eighth centur) witl^ columns and 
walls elaborately carved, ,flnd a pjramidai^spire ov'^f *the shrine. Dr 
Wilson, oC Bomba) - vvl\en he- visued thjs.cavc, preached>'thc gospel in 
It to a congregation Of thirty natives “Some- of odr auditors ’ he sa)s 
‘ pointed to the magnificent^ arches and stupendous Jigurcs around us as the 
aery works of .Vjod s*^ ow it liand but we* panted them ^to the marks of 
the instruitiettt of.^h^c mason ^ to the innumerably proofs of deca) cver)- 
where exhibited and to* the amsuinblencss abjurditj an^l iippiety of the 
.representations. ^Th€5. ‘could t not resist our •rfpyeaUf Little did the formers^ 
of this womlcrfiil structure antiopatc an cvenf of this kind We werct, pro " 
babl) the Tir^t ^icsscngdrs of |>cace*^ho InvQ'^edlarcd within ft the claunr 
of Jehovah “ * ^ *,***^-, * 

Resuming our rii[\va) 'jqurne^ towards *Hdinbay at Nandgaum ive fhake 
another halt sixt) miles fardiec on. a t NAy^irk'; whi ch .li^s/at the foot of* the 
great Western Gh it^ on tljur casterif ^ide whtrff »the Godavery rises 
Nassick IS-, called -"’tbCu -BenattS ^of W.fcstern l»cliar *,fln‘d is pleasantly , 
sitinted*'on the banks of' the. _Ciodave^^ which here ‘is broad ,but shallow 
nnd hneS with temples' ~Jbe jtdunti^* b ihrtij g^nd w ell w ooded '*'*the tovyn ’ 

'‘5 eig hteen hundred f> et above _tlie %ca , ^nd Ih advantaged are so"* g reat ‘ 
that^Sjr G Campbell seriously-proposed to,, ihake it the^ capital of India— 

Its population is thirty^ five thSnsand includut^ ,ten- thousanlT ^llrihmans'’ ** 
There is* a very” pleasant 'excursion “"to .Gungapore eight diiles* farther Tip 
the Godaver), where there ’’are f»inc'*tchiples 'pad a pretty waterfall ‘'•'but. • *• 
th e chief sirrht is the Buddhist * caves of Pandu Lem runnihg^ round a 
conical hiU *miles~Trotn the town ^I'hey nro ■;p\^fpe-n i n numbe r 
and^ \\rrf> ovcnvnted in .tlie fourth century of -ou r era though from an in 
senptron over the entrance oC. one of them it seem^ to*'bear date nc 129 
^I be mountains round are \rc ry .maieVU c but everything is so associated 
with the. reigning superstition that,*^ one of these is 'called the *^Bed of 
Rama »its* summit being a table-land v/The river is am* object of great 
attraction and besides the great Rama Kunda or pool for bathing there 
arc .eleven other pools sacred to some of the gods The Churcli Jvlission 
has established here an mdustnal settlement, called -Shannpur or "city of 
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Tcfiigc," wlicrt there is a Christian confijcgation, schools, Can orphanage, and 

an asvUim. . ... ' 

And now resuming our journcy..along the mam line, we ^ sec o ) 

Mocked up by rocks ahead; and the apparently -impassable^-bartier 01 n 

JWestern Ghats,- which ruh parallel to _thc west foast of India no'*™"* 

.from .the Nilgiri Hills, rises in all its majesty before us. But- the iron Tr r 
I gradually winds its way snake-like, now round this nhonWo'-O"'' "“T, a^^ 
that ravine, till at length we are- on the. top of-thc ndge of t 
■The line curves round precipices-like the wornuof a screw,- wl J , 

'out on one sidy of the carriage at'tho overhanging rock.,, nn.l o the 
sec below the deep .ravine wjth its' roaring torrent. .It is a P 

engineering. The incline, is nine miles long, with many f'B'oK . • 
tunnels. The', sharpest duve is. one pf seventeen f'™"" sir 

matimum gradient is one m .thirty-seven. There are ’ • “ . 

viaducts. The d 6 sccnt down, the sea-face of the Thn^ Gh.it 
fine; lofty cliffs, green slope.,, wooded gorp., of 

palm and 'teak, aromatic g™''M-all combining . od'fesont^^^ _p^^^ 
grandeur and* loveliness, , At length ^ wa reach tl ithe" sea. and* 

*strip of country intervening^'Between the terminus 

passing through Timna, ..on th*e Island^cjf-Salsctte, we 

• -^Hmy Vatefai' t* Sweet ..smyllThf the' sea "S»"o*f 

after three thousand ^niles of inland travel ‘an _ sev bracing 

sojptir-n ia North' India I ' Af. home 

, freshness which the* sqa..!mparts ter the stiff, or g “ esample. 

.[any direction tire, .sea. is .not* far off,, but w en-we ’ .,^,|[ more, 

the American continenf fro.m New •Vprk to-San .‘ran . ’ . Bengal 

when we'make.the journey from QdcuUa, '‘‘'“/^"r weeks 

and the .North'-West .Provinces to KanLch.-or A, V plateaus 

of ifiland.sojodrn-and.jrayel amid -arFd- plains add 
make 'one long, for, the pliasan ^ight _ of . .tlu^ jea:and^^^---— 
oiJhe_oceiit_hl^ And these bleeres. upon an 

names signifies— ^-enjoys in double measiire, nialnlandi 

■ island, or 'chain of Islands, branching out soiithwarc s , fort ' wa^ 

and enclosing-va splendid harbour of forty square _ jq the 

ceded by the Portuguese Ih i66i to Charles^ ii , w lo lan^ .,,n,Ts m gold” 
East India Company in i66S for an ahnual jent of v ten po J 

/Owing to the increased growth of Indian cotton, am s present 

opening of the Suez Canalf Bombay h'as rapidly grown /«Af* these four 
century into a -city, of seven hundred thousand in ^ ® Mohammedans, 

hundred thousand are Hindus, one hundred and fift} t ousa Europeans 

./fifty thousand. Parsis. and the remainder Jains, ji here than 

The variety of nationality and costume is perhaps more 
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any\shcre else m India Crowds of coolies, or labourers, with their dark 
skins turbined heads and the strip of cloth around their loins , native 
women graceful in figure "atid fe^twres, decked out in many colours — 
crimson and white and yellow, orange green and blue — with hea\y bracelets 
on arms and ankles I’-trsls, with wMiitc garments and dark towering hats 
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esplanade with levelled ramparts and with noble buildings — the new Secre 
tanat the new Post Office the High Court the University Library and Tower 
all European m their style Bejond these is the promontoiy of Lower 
Colaba with mainly a seafaring population 

To^one confuig for the first time into Bombay from the-sea it i» a new 
sensation to be irf this Asiatic atmosphere surrounded and waited upon by 
I soft footed Hindus who glide about noiselessly like cats watching ever) 



look ever to'* ant.ciintc tNer> wish indeed >ou cannot cnKr me nm 
without a dozen scmnls ming to their feet and nnking 
profound reeereiicc as >ou<piss But one soon h nrns to icc.pt t!«c 
olieisnnces md to ph> ihe English grindcc Nunc service in Iiu ii is 
chenp tint ever> 1 nghshmin his his auendmis and no sooner d^cs U»- 
)omli vvho at home vvas wont to do excr>thmg for htmsUf s. t foot lu n 
llian he discovers tint Jn of liis licion^mg to the compionn r 
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I’l* can hold lij-> h*atl hiijU, i>moKe at Ittsurc, and lx: \\ niud Ujipn l*y milti 
t jintlu s, making i->:tncc to htm from t h*,* mom‘.nt_hti_j'L>£^Jn,lii*JLjnorpin.i: 
t»[ l h» i> as!< fp at ni^ ht. Na>, in-> s»,n.inl, lik»: a f.uiiiftil c!(X|. lit:s in reaili- 
nc^s on ilu- nuit )i!> d'W all through the in^ht. and tun others arc 

ptiliin^' ih»' punkah lee •,:!« nt liours over sahih's Iie.id. ilc fal!^ 

morrover intf> th»* hnhir of drtnktn>> *• as drams '-of bjMrits vUlli or 

v.ithont boda uatfr are called, 'I he name arose from the inode of 
marking, hy rjpposilc Ins name, racli so!di"r’s allowance as he 

! ;4ot it tv.ice tlnlly in the barrack canteen. An old tifTictr returning from 
the country, iM to rnt. “1 know no worse scIukjI for a jounj,*^ man 

than India' ! lK\ve tuo n M »h*»us‘*w hi/l>.tve in htriittl lajuL.i;i_Oude ; I , 

am tiyin,; to jK.rur.ide their jjiiardian. to sell the l.md then*, and to buy I 
farm-, for tin m in New /C* aland" or America. There* they must leam | 
in duatni and .s«df dnx nd* n ee. UtVe in Jndta they l»-nrn to be hau;:ht}. idle, j 

lm()e n<Sus. •s eIfJndulc>ent.” * 'I In^ tlie temjiiation. and tins is tlje threatening' | 

dan^jtr; for jhe Hindu. it ^ot slow t o -pe fcel\e_tl iat_hy JiartLjta\ation-hc 
re ally pay-s for the Tvumr-a url r»:tifmt:-a£Jiini.dLsh-olTicia!s.>iJieir incom*"! ff””' 

‘ t he NSccroy dounuards lieinL' t>ra ctic.iUv_ilrawn-froni-llu:--SWcnt-l)fJiih--brQu* 

^ Hut, to the prevailin;' arrogance there arc rnapy nrthl e *vc «?ptions. muruwito 
fear Gfvl. ^^,ho respect the Hindu .is a man, not merely regard him ns a 

[ brute; who fulfil the duty for which they .ire paid by the j>coplc with 

I conscientiousness and kindness; who rscli^w *'pe; 's," .ti^rl l ive t eni perate a nd 
pure lives', who tre;it (he people wifli justice .u»d humanity These men 
arc our stringih In lndt.i ' ^ '* 

The favourite suburb for thj: wc.ilthy is Malabar . 1 IllI,., a lofty ridge 
alKJut five hundred feet high, wldch stretches as a sej)aratc .jiroinootor}' 

I for two miles out to sta in a soiilh westerly direction. Tins .thickly 

j wooded ridge commands glorious views of tlie city and the oce.an * It is 
dotted over with bungalows, shaded with jMlms, and embowered in trOpical 
j foliage. -^Icre at evening, on the broatl verandahs, the merchant or ofTicial, 

I stretched in his long bam1>oo chair, carr enjoy the cool ocean breeze. The 
Government Uungalow' is at the extreme jiolni, and from it the drive 
of five miles down the slope, aiUl .along the beach leads to the Apollo . 
j Hunch-r, where the fashion of Hoinli.iy drives in the afternoon until sunset, 
j and gathers to the music of* the hand '^I'lie equipages of tlic wealthy 
I Harsls anti ‘of the Knullsh. ycsidenls sweep .along, with trails of native 
footmen. ’ * * ' • 

4/Thc PaJxSI s, who arc fl<;sccndant3_of_the .inciont IVrsians, and vyho 
Sft tlcd at Surnt a th*^usan < l years ago, arc now an. intelligent .and enter- 
I'rismg community, riyaljmg Ii«ropeansJn_opuknce. Much of the mercantile 
business of the Hast Ts in their bands v/khey speak English with fluency, 
and in their schools English is universally taught As to religion, they are 
the followers of Zoroaster, Vt hose_i»-rcccTJts in the Zendavesta art; suininctl tip 
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thus Good thoughts good words good deeds Theoreticall) they 
./rl- um to he mono tlmsts but they adore_the_i:our_d£ineife-fit£.-t^ 

and water t1i° y mntaminnte eartli - by nny btirnl, n j^r^Jl 

cSsSn ^In H.I1 arc five mystenous 

^ receptacles for their dead about eight yards high and 
called' towers of silence Each tower possesses usually an 
coping not of dead stone but of living vultures There they ™ 
with their heads pointed inwards Inside each tower are a number o ston 
receptacles like the spokes of a wheel pointing inwards, open ™ J 

and sloping toivards the centre where is a deep wel 

I below When a funeral occurs the hodj is brought to the bot • 

incline leading to the tower and here the mourners re bre cav m, ^t^^ 

bearers to advance with their burden The corpse is silentl) 
the interior laid uncovered in one of the open stone recep 
there Scarcely is the door closed when the vultures “P”', „„ 

body and m five minutes the satiated birds fly hack and 
upon the parapet Meanwhile the mourners change '’’f 'heed 

their funeral garments behind them A ’ Parsi mcrchanT with ■ 

in the centre well graduallj to disappear below A ^ 

whom I travelled for several days strongly vindicated this 
of prey as roterential to the four sacred elements 

worms and -is best contributing to the health o , ® Under hi!» 

account of Parseeism is Dr Wilsons work r/te Fan; i ordaini-d 

instruction several Parsts embraced Chnstnnity and tuo arc n 

the Grant Medical HospitM so well known for Js.W 

may be named the Panjrapu! a hospital for diseased 

This has been founded and is supported mamlj b> careful 

tenderness for an mal 1 fe is a distinguishing tenet ' , . s\^^llo^v the 

lest the) should tread on or cnish in) insect precaution for 

tiniest mite The) strain the water which the) ( sliould 

sanitar) reasons) and the) will not eat or drm in ic hditf that I f*- 

inadvertcntl) swallow life This care arises com 

evciywhcrc whether m trees or annnils or man is In ,l,t 

the) contend for the u/ nUiy of life m ill 1"^/ i dephant to the 
hospital all sick or maimed animals are treatci Crows cows* 

dcH, e\cn fleas and other \crmin arc care u > . Divinit) 'ind 

monke)s serpents are regarded as more or less pen. .ipccascd rchtiic 
any noxious insect or reptile may be an incarnation ° ^ 1 ^^ creed of 

ilhe Jma is a con piering saint and the H^rfection O”'- 

Jamas is the rc\ercncc paid to hol> men who i \ irrVmdiwn annuals tr 
wa) of winning perfection ,s to found a hospital for I roUn d -w n 

to build a i)ew temple 


Of Its Of nrpitWTi 

lured a stcam-laimcli, we started one beautiful inornin'^ for the 
nhnd of Lipjiiwtv, sik miles southeast of Ilombaj, and after a delightful 
passage reached the landin*j place, a Ion" narrow pier, in an liour and a 
half A Slone pathua\ and steps lead up to the famous ca\es where the 
custodian furnishes )ou with a ticket of admission, and with the guide book 
\ou can decipher all that is to be seen 1 hree massive columns cut iDut of 
the solid rock divide the entrance, and support a huge ovcrlianging cliff mantled 
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With verdure and draped with flowering creepers The regularity of fife 
pillars which run in parallel lines and the coarseness of the workmanship 
indicate the comparative lateness of the work 1 he great cave is about one 
hundred and thirty feet deep and equally wide hollowed out oT trap rock 
huge pillars being left in rows to support the roof which is about twenty 
feet high This is a very fair specimen of the rock temples of the Hindus 
Facing you in the distance at the back of the cave as joii enter is a fine 
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colossil of the Ilmdu frm.ty Brahmi the crcitor m 

Vishnu the presen. er on jour left Siva the destrojtr on jour rigi 

three hces ore combined ns if in three huge heads nnd ‘ 

licad dresses is terj cnrefiillj enecuted On everj Innd 

Sfire pnsbivelj from the roehj ttnIK nrottnd and represent Siva m , 

with his wife I'nnnti The fact that nil the designs in the caveni dt ,r^ 

refer to Sivn onlj hns led to the eonclilsion tint the 

dedicated to linn under the name 1 rimurti nnd that the three col 

the centre represent him onlj in three different characters th eatre being 

in feature calm nnd benevolent that on the left merrj J f , 1 ,,. 

the right fierce nnd revengeful On the west side of this i emblem 

most holy place wherein there rises an immense shiane 

of the creative powers of the universe and the mos reqi Ttralimans 

universal object of idolatry thioiighoiit India Around are g t B 
m stone placed as guards and hither m the . '""."“vrpause 
celebrated un the temple the costliest 1-,, could revel 

before this in horror and sadness as we tliiol. ,,a„=I 

in the beliefs wlucli these figures emliodj °'' ' j i„e too ‘ 
depicts the birth of the elephant headed gov o wise , , 

IS vvliat IS called the I ions Cave on account 'Xced here 

which were discovered in some excavations ant . tbere 

Again jou have Siva as an ascetic mountain the 

p,..a''re as il pres^dlilraiid bulging oiit^vitli - 

pervading the recesses and the weird and an as 2 ^„,], 2 ed man 

give to the place an air of mjstenousnvss and ’'\,ond=r 

views It with amazement and is impressed v i o 

that devout and credulous Hindus vince rega gloomy 

Img place of an omnipotent and relentless ei > o ^ tlie 

rccrtemple dates as far Bach “ Ts dm temple of 

* island IS fertile romantic and hilly * hovs broiicTht for sale 

‘ the Almighty with the dark idol ” The eve irsion to and 

beautifully coloured flies and P'""'’™ there is no pleasanter 
from Eleplianta is easily acco wplishat ^n a oaj 

oie m.,the neighbourhood of Bombay - . S„hman sm the Kennerj caves _ 
4 What the caves of Elephanta ^he s tor at Bombay 

1 in'the opposite direction ivere for Bu specimen of both these 

has within a days excurs on a very „„„„ are siv m les from Tanna 

classes-of cave architecture 4 The m number and are hollowed 

ralwhy stat on They are almost a h ^mat cave 

out of a large hill m a tract of thick f , Vihara which is about 

are somewhat like those of ijElephmta u Buddha on either side 

forty yards long there is a colossal figure 
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to be the work of the liuddliists when driven from jMany of these 

rock temples were no doubt ongimlly mtur'il caves Iking carved m the 
living rock and not built up witli stone the> remain just as thej were at 
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the beginning and have not been'altered or repave e 

bear date about the fifth century of our era Dr i son e UornbaV 
fewer than thirty seven groups of these cave temp es . Elura 

Presidency the greater number being of Buddhist origin 
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were the first then followed the KirJi eaves, and the latest imitations of 
them are the Jam excavations Of all these rock temples tlie finest pcr lnps 
i those of K VI i i_abouteuht^ nides by rai[\\a | v from iiomb^ 1 he great 
jCha'it>T cave here is hewn in the face of a precipice tuoihirUs up the side 
I of a thickly wooded hill In front of it stands the I ton Pillar, a monolith of 
cxquibitc architectural proportions with four stone lions hack to back in its 
capital The doorway is through a screen carved with colossal figures *Thc 






cave Itself looks like an oblong cfuirch with a nave and side aisles It is 
forty yards long by twelve yards wide and has a semicircular apse behind 
the shrine 1 he roof is dome like ornamented by a senes of wooden 
rafters and resting on forty pillars, each having a richly moulded capital on 
which kneel two elephants each bearing two 6gurcs The chaitya or dagoba is 
a dome on a circular drum surmounted by the remains of a wooden c/iaflir 
or umbrella The only light which is admitted from without comes from a 
horseshoe window and falls on this object with great effect The sculptures 
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represent the abbnginal tribes doing obeisance to Buddha From inscriptions 
I that have been deciphered the date of this Buddhist temple is about u c 7h 
There nothing in ancient Buddhist Architecture that so closely resembles 
mediTival Christian building jNot the least wonderful here are the reservoirs 
of ever cool water some of them of great depth and cut out of the living 
rock The finest cathedrals of Europe do not aluajs excite such emotions 
as the Karh temple dedicated to Gautama Buddha It bears this inscription 
By the victorious and most exalted king this rock mansion has been 
established the most excellent m India 

Leaving , Bombay by the Great Indian Peninsula Rul\\a> two hours 
will find us pt Narel fiftj three miles distance and within six miles of 
Mathl! AV a Jiealthy hill station about two thousand ffve hundred feet above 
the sea where we find ourselves awaj from the noise and heat of the city 
m the midst of lovely scenery and a pure and" buoyant atmosphere with the 
scent oi wild flowers and the songs of birds WTliere are fine views of the 
Ghats from Garbut Point and vP^tiorama Point commands the wide 
C'^panse of the Konkan with the sea be>ond On the east of the hill is a 
noble grove where magnificent trees are to be seen festooned b> gigantic 
creepers Many Bombay merchants come out hither daily dunng the hot • 
months Resuming our railway journey we now ascend the Buoki Giivi 
which IS two thousand feet above the sea level Here the mountains arc 
precipitously scarped and the railw ij wends its waj round precipices and in 
zigzags to the summit of the tremendous ravine ^Al one point the angle 
IS so sharp that trams cannot turn and the) reverst, their direction on a 
level terrace This range was considered the key of the Dcccan in the earl) 
wars of the English with the ^lahrattas and a proposal was made to fortif) 
it Better fir is the traversing of it first b) an excellent road and nc\t b> a 
nilwi) which surmounts the barrier and brings Poona within six hours o 
Bomba) ^ 

Poox V is one of the old capitals of the Mahratti or Great Kingdom 
as the word signifies the other two capitals being Satun and Kollnpore 
Here the Peishwa ruled till his defeat in ibiS and since that tune the cit) 
has not been so flourishing J It is situated in a wide stretching treeless plain 
a nj la divided into seven oinrtcfs called b ) the sevtn day Sp-Ql- t h c .^. Wg ^ 

The inliabitants are chitll)' Hindus and then, arc nnn)J.lrahiiniis^aLan< 
sleek to be seen in the streets 1 he shrine of Parvati is on an eminence over 
looking the town Here are the Government English Schools the Sanscrit 
College and the militarj headquarters for Western India ^Sevent) imfcs 
jounie) soiitli by a good but hill) road brings us m Ml u n sui-u 
^},lonous sanatorium four thousand seven hundred feet auov e t le sea, an 

of the Bombay Presiden cy It «s "O'v more eisif) q { > 
steam from Bombn^ na-T^iim and ihenct. by the new Gh it roa « 

l ohlp ur amrWorrn Perhaps the best description of tins clnrming res 



MAHAtLESmVAR 


IS from the pen of the late Rev . Dr John Wilson, uho>*had a bungalo\\ 
here for man) jears He says I am at present sojourning on the most 
lovel) spot that )ou can imagine The scenery around is the grandest, the 
most beautiful, and the most sublime which I have yet witnessed during my 
earthly %Nandenngs, e\tensi%c though they^ have been The Mahableslnvar 
IS part of the Great Western Ghits, and four thousand seven hundred feet 
high a loftiness surpassing the highest of Caledonia's mountains The 
vegetation 'partakes of the magnificence of the tropics, but is enchanting to the 
dwellers in the climes of the sun as in some respects resembling that of our 
beloved native land The inaKrtcl of the heights is of the trap formation, which 
by Its basaltic masses and columns and precipitous scarps affords the most 
wonderful and diversified specimens of Natures architecture, “and by its valleys 



and ravines of her gigantic excavation '/The province of the Konkan with 
Its hills and dales and exhaustlcss forests and fruitful fields stretches below 
At a distance the ocean is seen as a vast mirror of brilliancy, reflecting the 
glory of the sky The r lnnds baffle all dp.srnotion 1 heir various and 
changing hues and multifanous forms and motions as they descend to kiss 
the mountain brow or remain above as our fleecy mantle or interpose 
between us and the luminary of heaven to catch its rays and to reveal their 
coloured spl'erddur, fill the nund with the most intense delight Satara m 

mj opinion is the most lovelj station m our Prcsidencj The valley of the 
Yena with its abundant cultivation and that of the Krishna which partly 
appears and the mountains to the west and the hihs to the north and south 
prienting, with their basaltic masses and layers and columns and scarps and 
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towers, the most*interesting specimens of Nature’s aichltecture, have a very 
striking effect on the eye of the spectator. ^The fort is curiously ^Jormed 
on the summit of one of the highest, elevations ; and it is associated with all 
the interest and romance of Mahratti history'. The native tow n is_spacious, 
✓ busy, and regular, to a degree seldom seen in this country. The camp is 

very agreeably situated; 
and the Residency has 
a 'beautiful 'neighbour- 
hood.” 

No European knew 
the-. Bombay Presidency 
so well as did Dr. Wil- 
son. He went out as 
a missionary in the year 
1829, at once set him- 
self to master the Mah- 
ratti language, and soon 
../became eminenf as^a 
champion of the Chris- ‘ 
lian religion with Parsls, 
Mohammedans and 
Hindus. He ranked 
facile princeps among 
Oriental scholars, was 
President of the Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society, 
wrote several valuable 
treatises, and was con- 
sulted upon political 
questions "by the highest 
authorities in India He 
travelled through e\cr)’ 
part of the BomW 
Presidency, and alter 
a life sojourn of fort) ' 
seven >ears, he died 
esteemed ami lamented 

by all classes, on the ist of December. 1S75 The Pree Church 
a monument of his labours in the city. I "cnt througi' of 

rooms with deep interest and surprise, and addressed the 
native students, who spoke English fluently, and great ) p^toni Wihon 

thur intelligent questions I also sisited the Jeus’ School, in \\ uc 
took deep interest, for there arc'^many Btm Israel, as t ic) 
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Bombay, and here are n early a lumtlt-cd j ewis h childrens boys and g irls. 

learnln?y l^ehrmv and English , anjl ffadmg; tl 3 e__IIebreu* Hible. Tljc 

Am erican missions in llQmb av_(!ate__ffom-l£LJL;. and have been alV along 
conducted with zeal and efficiency. ’ Driving across the Esplanade one 
Salurday, I saw a large crowd of 1 1 indijs_ gathered at tlie foot of one of the 
statues; and in the midst of them stood the ‘'venerable Mr. Bowen, holding 
an open-air ser\’icc, and preaching the Gospel of Christ. He, like Dr, Wilson, 
is a veteran in mission work, and is'highly esteemed by the Hindus, 

The Bom bay Pre sidency c.xtends.southwards past_thcJ?ortU}jiicse_£ettle' 
m ent of_Goa . and inc ludes N^or th Kanara. The first sight of Gay is magni- 
ficent, and the houses look substanthl ; but it is evident that little remains 
but the churches and some other public buildings. The view from the 
turrets of the Augustinian cons'cnt is magnificent. TIic '^Gairsoppa Falls, 
^\hlch arc about three hundred and forty miles south of Bombay, in North I 
Kanara, arc re ckoned among the chief won de rs of India . Here the Slicrn- 
vaity <!ivides into several channels above the old capital of Gairsoppa. 'rhero 
I are four distinct falls, b ut they can be seen together, and'^Novemher is the , 
i best -month to visit them- 'Fhcy arc named the “l^ah,” the Roarer, '■ 

[ * the Rocket," and " D ame Blanche." I'Jie “ Rajah ’’ falls in a single leap n 
1 depth of eight hundred feel, but the other three glide in a thick body of 
water down the sloping rocks. 

Nortlii^irds' the Bomb ay P residency cmlicaccs the peninsular lands of 
Gujarat and Kutc h. and the district called gindo, which inchulcs the mouthy 
cf the Indus. Taking the Bombay and Baroda line, we reach SytiA r (one 
hundred and sixty-seven miles) in eight hours.v'an ugly town, but famoy^ 
in history, and an outpost of the Malirat tas. It was*bne of the first I£nglis1\ | 
settlements in India, and declined as Bombay supplanted it. Here tlicre I 
arc several factories, and the place is w ell knoum fnr its cotto n. There arc I 
nr Western fncITa at present <brty-onc cotton (actorres. '^■ITic mfiafiftants of / 
Surat have shown g reat intell igence and .s pirit in resisting unjust taxatio n j 
The tombs of the governors of the English and Dutch factories are immense 
structures, in imitation of Mohammedans, and meant to impress the natives . 
With the greatness and v\calth of the owners The railway stations along I 
this line are beautifully kept, and hav'c gardens smiling with flowers 
} Another hundred miles are traversed in about .five hours, and wc reach 

pir» capital of the Mahratta chief, called the Gnikwar. or “ cowherd." I 
I'hc city is divided— in tQ _ fotir q ua rtsrs by w i de , . a trsfits, m eeting in the ce ntre j 
aj ;_a sp n rir>tig market-p lace. ^ The popul^ion is said to be t wo hundred j 
t housand . The houses are mostly of wood, and the country around is *. 
charmingly fertilk" The Gaikwar:s_court is a.scene of grrnf ^plf^nrlnur He 
'^entertains European guests sumptuously,^ thou^i — ditL— entertainments' are I 
somew hat of a b^^rharic cha racter, involving-Jhe_ cruelty_,o.f elephant^ and 
rh inoceros fights , and ^bats-p£-gla dia tor s , whicJi_sfljaietirne s_nrov’e f atal. 
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Unrndn saj"; Dr Wilson ** is ,_ia)rtsirlefefl i cess pool o f monl co rruption 
Notwithstanilinij the productions of much of its soil it has seldom if 
e\cr been free from tmbarnssments-of debt '^Much caprice is shown m 
the (aaciions made from the a^jnctilttir^il population Hie administration of 
justice has been most imperfect and ^lartial I he K»"in<lciir of the soc^ns 
or processions of the Gaikwar is quite dazzling Ihc pnnee himself rides 
on a noble elephant whose howra is of silver presented hj the Queen of 
1 r ni^land and in the procession comes the standard bearer also mounted 
on an elephant Here to this da> we see how as Milton sa>s 

The gorgeoiK East * ^ 

‘il 0 ers on 1 cr t ngs I arJ me pearl an ! gof I " . 

Jn the neighbourhood ^f Gotro. north of Uafoda t n th< peninsula o f 
Kathiawar, w here are tlie best 1 askars nr .s-ailnn; in ffuJtn, i s the fam ous 
lainJiill of temp h s called Palitana PUc Jains regard temple building as a 
virtue and these lemi Ics range in date from the fifth centurj of our cm down 
to the present turn. 'The ^roiipinf' togcthcrof temples is a pcculiantj which 
the Jain^^practisc to a greater evlcnt than the followers of anj other religion m 
India '^Ihe hiU commands an extensive view and the t emples are among_t he » I 
most costb in India bu ilt of sands ton e or basalt and n cath chunanic d I 
1 he fl lofs and rlnnf|)o<;ts ar c of marb le and a p ood tleal of the workman 
s hip IS mos aic I he i mnpcs a n. il gco rpigd with c iraD!? e_ necklaces, armh ts 
a nd the wonder is tint s uch a n amou nt of treasure has remained unmole sted 
The jama priosts here wear e lmh shoe s ^Ph ev. carry a besom to sweep the 
rflad an d put alj ins ec ts _Q ut of_t(ic j>f_inir» 'irid a mouth cloth to 

privcnt insects from entering their mouths when praying I hey believe 
that all 1ifc .~thc life of vegetables brutes men gods — however diOused js 
eoualK sa cred How many lives are there asked Dr Wdson in a | 
pound of water’ An infinite number was the reply How many arc 
there in a bullock’ One ^oii kill then thousands of lives while the 
Mussulman butcher kills one a ^ 

The city which bears the clearest marks of Mohammedan conquest m 
Gijarat is Aiim\d\dvd where there are 'several large mosques bi t even 
these indicate the power of Jamism reacting upon the Moslem conquerors 
A drive to the long deserted but once lordly pleasure-place at ^ome distance 
from the city on the banks of the river reveals to the tourist the park hkc 
character of Gujarat \ \hea t is exten sively g rown especially in the northern 
part nee and thp Rugar r.inp. flourish and mango trees are in great abundance 
Southwards cotton is widely cultivated Along the cosst there lies Somnath 
where was the* temple regarding which*^ Lord EUenbo roiigh became the 
laugh ng stock of India when in his heated a^ d unprincipled policy he n ade ^ 
hi g^mpty boast thnt would return with a .flot rish th e SomnatlL_Gates 
7 earned away by the Afghans eght centuries before JThe gates never got 
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beyond Asjra: they probably never belonged to the temple, wind, is a rum, 
now utterly forsaken, traversed by the village swine. 1 he image in it which . 
the Moslems destroyed was the l.inga. and the remains of the temple 
carvings which they broke are of such a character that their destruction is 
scarcely a matter for surprise or regret. Farther north we reach the grumte 
rock of r.iiiNM-, conta ining the .‘Xso ka-insajlULons. On the mountain are die 
niins,of Buddhist dagobas, and from one of the peaks Hindus who get tired 
of* life throw themselves down, in the hope of maUng a spec j journej to 
heaven. Thgjview from the top embraces the adjoining hills and a wide ranp 
of low_ country. But the''Girnar Rock ranks in h istaricaUiteratim; with the 
Rosetta stone. Jt was first ilcciphcred in .S35 by Dr. Wilson, who writes: 

' " After comparing the let- 
ters with several Sanscrit 
alphabets in my possession, 

I found myself able, to my 
great joy and that of the 
brahmans who were with 
me, to make out several 
• words, and to ^decide as t6 
the probable possibility of 
making out thp whole." 

•^The inseciptions coiifiT a 
[ h undred <;quafe fc ct of the 
uneven’ surface of a huge 
. rounded and conical granite 
boulder twelve feet high. 

I T hey record the characte r 
1 ^ the great and goo d 
I ■^ok a. ^ 

I Sailing still north-west . • Tiir cirnxr rdfk. 

1 t"?elch once in die wcs .^nUudin^iUrot-^ 

{ of I.ioaprnnnt is •Still in_dic_£nst. The tcniplc lios o lofty steeple, and -it 
1 sS ndPon an el evatcd~pie^r^fgr°und with a flight of steps leading down to 
a creek of the sea, which is regarded as a sacred bathing^place.vlts celebrity 
is- ereatlv on the wane, and die decreasing number of pilgrims witnesses to 

I tligraZia, decline of supersdd„ 

I ^ The state ca ~ tw o hundred miles long by one hund red 

I ^ n j^intain ran ges. a nd_£omewhat-aterne m. character. 

I b ioad, intersected by U — is~the ma in cro p. Under the influence of 
[ owing to lack _oL.3vater. Dr^G rav. the Rao a dopted many 

British counsel, special y , - i trade and infanticide, and prove d 

I beneficent measures, su^ 



iiQxn ti rn ^ 

lumsclf one of the most k'lrnctl ind Iniminc of the Incliin princes His_ 
capitil IS Ithooi . u li| rh wns cQtiA.iLE tcd-<nto>ft-licap.. of-ru tns-m 1 819 
[Trent cirthqnikL^ lint \\ns fdt t hrougho ut. Inc ln. even to Cnlcutn nncl 
I*onthchcrr) 1 lie_Runn_QUCutch is 1 n-it-rcgioa-of^ucn thousand square 
milcsj the d nc<l up bed of nn inland sen b irrciuatl ^»nfrmtful^nnd s^ie 
t.m .5 mprnou nij^thc SCI, uhicli len\cs.ltrgc salt deposits vThe sudden 
changes of land into sen, and sen into land show the re\oUitions sli 
pos'^ihle on the earth , * , 

1 he most northerly portion of the Ilombnj IVesidcncy is Sjmx w ic 
in cludes tlic dcU a nf t he Tndus ^ The vtorxlc of the pohc> Mhich conquered 
and annex ed th is countr\ in iSit_\vns well summed up in the parodj upon 


the short despitch of Sir JL Napier, pMtii I have Siade BuL-ahatev 
■gg y have been tlie^eirori_5L ottr earlx_n.Ie, tl.t ,tvisij®lLC.y-£>-f-Lo'-d 
Dalhouste provided for such-administraUve and engmeenn^inproveme 

in S-ndeVas promise to make ^jo/i£a?-Xg>pt as ^ of 

r ival ol d ‘r.hh Lah *fliP JL n diis can -nevec^equaUthe^Ie Dr Wilson o 
Bombay’* ^Vas tf ie firs t Protestant imissiongnL who ^enedjjis bps in ^in 
this wL m isZ^r ^nd atJiaach, Bj, the Tiattle field of Miani and the 
fort of Haid-irab-id,, where the governor had just received tl'= 
of the ch efs -the^twp__missionanes Dun" and Wjlson tnet t it 
ago, ,and made^plans^for educational and inisslon_worl. which s nee na 
bor ne abun dant fruit - The rsing port of Kaiochi has now upwards_pl_li y 

t ho'sand oThlSI nts It is ronoecte dJaLjailwaiLWJh^Calcutla. bjcTekgraph 
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w ith B-isson nnd Europ e, md by stea mshi p like Bomba> witlualLp'ints of 
t hfi world 

-/The prosperity of India depends upon the steady growth and spread of 
political justice education male and female and Christian missions and 
literature must be done bv the legal recognitiojl_or peas ant Tig ht 

making ryotand tenant lomt sharers ■in_the increa sin g value of the land bv 
r educed tn\r Ltion. rel ieving the burde ns w hich iiow crush-lhe-p£OP_le . by..careful 
cu rtailment of military a nd 


mo derating salarie s employ 
i ng native talent b y _w ise 
e xpenditure in ir ri gation an d 
o ther public , works thu s 
a verting famine and increa s 
in g_ the food su pply and 
b y a steady course of fir m 


j ust, and wise legislati on 





In education more must be 
• done by Government for the 
, mass of the population, 
elementary schools for the 
people being supported, and 
advanced colleges for the 
rich being left to support 
themselves ■while schools 
and colleges under missionary .. 
management* are more Iibcr 
ally aided and encouraged 
and rentna wwJw and btrard 
^ing schools for girls and orphanages supplemented by grants m aid But 
ab o\c a ll o ur hope for India i«t m the rirmlatfo n of the Scriptures a nrf 
of a healthy Christian penodical Jitera urij Weekly .and monthly as m other 
parts of the world and_in ^the ^humble zea lous s elfderving labours of t ht» 
fis hers of men c alled and sent by the Lord .lesu s. publishin g the gnsppl 
of peace, bringing good tidings to the sin burdened a nd sm bou nd % Thus 
Christs Kingdom shall prevail and India will become hopeful enightened 
self-governed prosperous and free " ^ » 


1^ T tE CI«RlSTtA’< GIRLS SCHOOL AGR^ 
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Ill USTRATI D BOOKS 01 TRAVn 



yt B /LCJlZAt pEao\U 

SPAM ISH PICTURES, 


Drawn wllh Pen and PcneT By Me Rw Samvwl Mann ng UUD W il Illwslral ons 
by Gustave Oore and olhen cn Inent Art sis 

t? & V j» *>«<•/ M Ai S f fT if 


V-e l«t< -pf M w plea -mr r«vLo^ trl res y vccfc e< -ue t>5 I’w Ws^est exwenjnea."— 



^ 'ji'e piu,cB o* J- u 

ENGLISH PICTURES, 

Drawn w th pin and Pencil B# Ihe Rw eaiwdel Mannl^S t-L b f"** °™*" 

With ColoorpU Front sp t e and Nwmerotf* Wood Engrav ng#. 

/nJ^JJau f»»n<rr^* 

Nex, toj^ta» the tciittl fal place of the I »&»V at 

Wtaiohcfilnaiul,pdlndat»»rlOj *»criU,J cahned wdctaifo ^ 7 

ilie WU of Taney thtoDEh »anoy gt»d«, hylislibl og «l el of o'er ihe liitotf “* 













